GENFRAL LIBRARY, 
UNIV. OF MICH, 


JAN 28 1905 


New England 
and National 


VOL. Lx1, {Number BOSTON, JAN. 19, 1905. WEEELY { Gopies Cents. 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


BALDWIN’S ; WALKER’S OUR BIRDS 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


164 volumes of attract. | AND THEIR NESTLINGS 
60 cents ‘ 
ive Supplementary Read- 60 cents 
This thrilling story of the most Amer- 
ican of all our Presidents is much more ing, on all subjects, This charming and accurate descrip 


h li bi h Se tendiois tion of twenty-one of our commonest 
areoheytaagicxes Misty) eo a profusely illustrated and birds is of real value, since it enables 
briefly the progress of our government 


children to distinguish readily one spe- 
from the time of its to handsomely bound. Send encthes. Yi pelle 
the end of the Great Civil War, and it bo 
A for new illustrated cata method of nest-building, eggs, and 
food, and clearly defines the habitat 
sincoln’s boyhood and youth, bu e h The 
book is free from wearisome details, as suggested COUTSES, 
bene litical bias book includes many attractive and 
well as from political Dias. realistic colored plates. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK ~ CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


NOW READY. 


STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


Added to and brought up to the present, with new Tables of References for Sources, and for additional reading; Chrono- 
logical Tables, Synopsis for Review, etc. 


It is believed that the Stone’s History is unequalled for use of pupils in Grammar and High Schools where it is 
desired to take no more time than can properly be given to this subject. Specimen copy for 50 cents, 
THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


AS BLACK AS A CROW 


This was the comparison used by a teacher of drawing and manual 
training after trying one of the new pencils that are made by the DIXON 
COMPANY, especially for this work. These pencils are not made of 


cedar, but of carefully selected basswood, and contain a lead that for 
absolute blackness cannot be duplicated. 


Samples of these basswood pencils will be sent to any teacher on receipt of 10 cents in stamps. 


A PENCIL GEOGRAPHY 


that is just as useful in January as in June will be included at the same time, free of charge. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
jersey City, N. J. 
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BERGEN’S BOTANIES 


These botanies were the first to combine a standard 
text a pra*tical laboratory course, and a key for sys- 
tematic work,— a combination which has made them 
the most popular text-books on the subject. 


ELEMENTS OF BOTANY Beyise? 


Designed to furnish a half-year course for students 
in secondary schools, this text-book covers all the 
ground which ordinary classes can traverse in the time 
indicated 

It differs from earlier editions of the ‘‘ Elements ” 
mainly in the greater stress laid on the topics of 
oecology and cryptogamic botany, in the somewhat 
abbreviated directions for histological work on seeds 
and plants, and in the greatly improved quality 
of the illustrations. 


FOUNDATIONS OF BOTANY 


‘*Foundations of Botany” offers an extended and 
comprehensive course for schools that devote an entire 
year to the subject. It contains all the material re- 
quired for the entrance examinations of any college or 
university. 


BOTANY NOTEBOOK 


Prepared with the particular view of minimizing the 
amount of routine dictation for both teacher and 
student, this notebook will not only save time and 
trouble, but it will also lead the pupil to perform neat 
and accurate work. 


GINN & COMPANY Publishers 


ADDRESS: 29 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


Equipment for Geography 


The LATEST and BEST 
Wall Maps 


THE PEERLESS SERIES 


Mechanically beautiful 
Pedagogically correct 


Also Maps for Special Subjects 


GLOBES! GLOBES! GLOBES! 


Send for catalogue. School Dept. “X.” 


THE SCARBOROUGH COMPANY 


144 Essex Street - Boston, Mass. 


EIMER & AMEND 


205-21 Third Ave, NEW YORK 


Manfrs. and Importers of 


CHEMICAL 
PHYSICAL 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


The alumni dormitory committee and the trustees of 
Princeton University have accepted the plans for the 
alumni dormitory drawn by Benjamin W. Morris, Jr. 
This building is to be erected by the 10 classes from 1892 
to 1901, inclusive. It will be in harmony with the pro- 
posed plans for developing the southern portion of the 
campus surrounding Brokaw field. The style is col- 
legiate Gothic,’ and the material to be used is brick and 
stone. The building will cost $130,000, and will have 10 
entries, one named for each class. 

Ernest Rutherford, Macdonald professor of physies in 
McGill University, Montreal, has been appointed Silliman 
lecturer at Yale for 1905. Prof. Rutherford is considered 
one of the greatest authorities on the subject of radio-ac- 
tivity. The lectureship was established by the late Augus- 
tus Ely Silliman of Brooklyn, N. Y., who died in 1884, 
Professor J. J. Thompson of Cambridge University and 
Professor Charles S. Sherrington of University College, 
Liverpool, have been lecturers in former years. 

The Wharton school of finance and economy of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in answer to many demands for a 
course of lectures in insurance, has inaugurated such a 
course. The director is Solomon Huebner, Wisconsin, who 
has been taking post-graduate study at Pennsylvania for 
several years. The lecturers have been selected from the 
best-known insurance men of the state. The lectures are 
open to the public. 

The Academie des Sciences Morales et Politiques of the 
French Institute has elected President Eliot of Harvard a 
corresponding member of the section morale, to fill the 
vacancy made by James Bryce, who has moved into 
another department. This branch-deals with the discus- 
sions of law, political economy, history, politics, and 
finance. 

A committee of alumni of the College of the City of 
New York, of which Professor Louis Freeman Mott, °83, is 
chairman, has been appointed to prepare a bibliography of 
the publications of graduates of the college. The facts 


desired include the author’s name, class, title of book, 
publisher, date, number of pages, and number of editions. 


Office of the State Board of Education, 
State House, Boston, 


January 16, 1905, 
EXAMINATION 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


A public examination of persons wishing to obtain the certificate of 
approval of the State Board of Education for the position of superin- 
tendent of schools in accordance with Chapter 215, Acts of 1904, will 
be held in Room 15, State House, Boston, on Friday, February 10, 
at 9.30 A 

Candidates must bring to the examination a certificate of moral 
character, and testimonials of scholarship and of experience in teach- 
ing or supervision. They will be examined in the school laws of Mas- 
sachusetts and in the principles of school management and school 
supervision. 

Persons intending to take this examination should notify the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education, if they have not already done so. 


GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Secretary. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


AvsBion W. SMALL, Chicago: Ideal teaching 
is not revealing to another what we have learned; it 
is helping another to such freedom that he can learn 
for himself what we cannot reveal. 


Ortson Swett MARDEN: Perseverance, ac- 
curacy, the mastery of beginnings, with perfection 
on the aim in view—these will secure success in all 


things, whether it be in the making of shovels, the 


acquirement of a language, or the building of a 
cathedral. 

SUPERINTENDENT C. F. PALMER, Andover, 
Mass.: All young animals play as naturally as 
they breathe or eat. To this the child is no excep- 
tion. The restless physical activity of young people 
must be given proper direction or it will be expended 
in ways that are harmful. 

Cuar.tEs WaGNER: Our educative influence is 
determined by what predominates in us. We com- 
municate to children less of what we say than of 
what we are, and if our moral path be crooked, it is 
useless to point out the straight and narrow way; 
the child holding our hand walks as we walk. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. J. JAcosy, Milton, Mass.: 
I believe that good will come from the criticisms of 


the work the public schools are doing in the building - 


of character, for they will reveal weak places and 
spur to greater efforts and more effective service 
those engaged in public schoo] work. 


PRESIDENT WiLLiAM DeWitt Hype: Some 
schocls, like the Horace Mann school in New York 
and the high school in Amesbury, Massachusetts, 
issue a blank to bev filled out by parents, covering 
such points as weakness or tendencies to ill-health, 
average number of hours of sleep, appetite, number 
of hours out of doors, average time devoted to school 
work at home, time spent in other work at home, 
number of evenings spent in recreation away from 
home, opportunity for outside help in school work, 
fondness for reading, class of books read, time de- 
voted to musie, and the like. In these and other 
ways there is evidence of a growing recognition that 
the home and the school are parts of a single life; 
that the school is made for the health, happiness, and 
usefulness of the children; and that the breakdown 
in health of a schoolboy or schoolgirl from prevent- 
able causes is murder in the first degree, for which 
high averages cannot atone. 


_ ENGLISH VIEWS ON AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


BY WILL S. MONROE. 


Dr. William T. Harris’ has recently called atten- 
tion to a notable English report on American educa- 
tion, which he thinks should be the subject of careful 
study in every normal school in the United States 
during the current year. ‘The report referred to is 
that commonly known as the Mosley Educational 
commission. 

The origin of this commission, as pointed out by 
Alfred Mosley, in the preface, dates back to South 
Africa. Mr. Mosley was the business partner of the 
late Cecil Rhodes, and through varied industrial and 
commercial enterprises in South Africa, he came in 
relation with many Americans, and notably several 
American engineers. The sagacity, skill, and intel- 
ligence of these. men turned his attention to the 
United States. Accordingly he planned a visit to 
this country, as he himself says, “for the purpose of 
seeing what sort of a country it was that .was re- 
sponsible for sending so many level-headed men ‘to 
the Cape.” 

He spent some months in the United States, and 
was so keenly impressed with the efficiency of our 
educational institutions that he returned to Eng- 
land with the determination of getting together a 
party of experts to re-visit our country and test the 
soundness of his conclusions. Mr. Mosley financed 
the movement, and he secured in Great Britain 
twenty-six educational experts who returned with 
him to the United States during the autumn of 1903. 
Every possible educational calling was represented 
on the commission, as well as every shade of educa- 
tional creed. . 

The subjects of investigation placed by Mr. 
Mosley before the commission were (1) development 
of individuality in the primary schools; (2) social and 
intellectual effects of the wide distribution of second- 
ary education; (3) effect of specifie instruction given 
in business methods and applied science; (4) pres ont - 
state of opinion as to the professional and technical 
instruction of university rank designed with special 
reference to the tasks of business life. 

A volume of four hundred pages is the result of 
the investigation; and, as Dr. Harris ‘has indicated, 
this report is well worth careful study on the part of 
every American student and practitioner of educa- 
tion. The introduction of this report, written by Mr. 
Mosley himself, has the ring of a clear-sighted cap- 
tain of industry. He was struck everywhere in the 
United States by the large amount of money devoted 
to educational purposes; the magnificent buildings 
and their Javish equipment; the practical character of 
American edueationa] aims; the intense belief of the 
Americans in education; and by the pfolonged period 
devoted to school training. He points out three de- 
fects in American education, viz., the large pre- 
ponderance of women teachers, neglect of music 
talent, and inferior music instruction, and special- 
ized tendencies in sports. 
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Each one of the commissioners makes a detailed 
report. These individual reports give personal view- 
points, but’ the consensus of opinion of the entire 
commission may he briefly summarized as follows:— 

1. Absolute belief in the value of education both 
to the community at large and to agriculture, com- 
merce, manufaciures, and the service of the state. 

2. Belief in education has been the effect rather 
than the cause of American prosperity. r 

3. In competing with American commerce, Eng- 
land in the future will! be called upon to face trained 
men, gifted with both enterprise and knowledge. 
The commission impresses on the British pwhlic the 
absolute need of immediate preparation to meet such 
competition. 

4. The close connection in the Tnited States be- 
tween theory and practice, the practical bent of men 
of letters and-science, and the service of numerous 
experts in every branch of useful knowledge. 

5. Spirit of co-operation which animates teachers 
and pupils—willingness of students to learn and de- 
sire of teachers to help their pupils in every way pos- 
sible. 

6. Absence in America of class prejudices and of 
religious connections with education. 


%. Growth of manual training and its high value 
as an educational discipline in developing handiness 
and alertness and in familiarizing the pupils with 
constructive processes. 

8. Liberality displayed not only by the public, but 
also by private donors on behalf of education. 

9. Small remuneration of teachers in the face of 
wealth of provision in the form of buildings and 
equipment. 

10. Injurious influence of the growing preponder- 
ance of women teachers. (Twenty-five members of 
the commission reach this conclusion; one member 
dissents from this view, and one member regards the 
subject as an open question.) 

1i. Co-ordination of education and ease with 
which American children pass from one grade of 
school to the next higher. 

The report is in all respects the most discriminat- 
ing treatise on American education that has ap- 
peared in many years, and its value to us is no less 
great than to the British educational public. While 
criticizing adversely certain educational aims 


and practices, it is on the whole highly com-. 


plimentary to the educational systems of the 
United States. 


GEORGE JUNIOR 


REPUBLIC.— Ill.) 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE MONEY IN USE. 


The money of the Republic is made of aluminum, 
and for a long time it was redeemable at twenty cents 
on a dollar in United States money. Originally there 
was an auction once a week, and those who had Re- 
public money to sell would mark on the blackboard 
the amount for sale and the price asked. This took 
too much time, and after it came to average about 
twenty cents on a dollar the “government” under- 
took to redeem it at that rate. ‘This would have been 
satisfactory if every citizen had earned the money he 
had, but speculation became rife and “frenzied 
finance” struck the Republic, and the government 
abandoned its “redeeming” features. 


PAY IN UNITED STATES COIN. 
‘Whenever any citizen does work that pays the 
Republic in cash or saves the payment of cash to 
outside laborers, he is paid in United States money. 
For instance, in the wafer bakery they pay one of the 
citizens $5 a week in real money. 


, THE WAFER BAKERY. 

Cobb. Bates & Yerxa in their Beston stores, and 
some first-class grocery in every important city from 
Boston to Chicago, sell the G. J. R. ginger wafers or 
chocolate wafers, neatly put up in tin boxes. There 
is nothing better made. This is now an important 
industry with the Republic citizens, and they get 
eash for all the work connected therewith. 


MISSION FURNITURE. 

The furniture establishment is another important 
industry. Everything is hand-made. The best of 
oak is used, and no better made mission tables, chairs, 
rockers, office or Morris chairs are put upon the 
market than those made by these citizens. The 
monogram of the Republic is on every piece, and each 


citizen puts his name inconspicuously on every thing 
he makes. 
“FRENZIED FINANCE.” 


Even “Tom” Lawson would find it difficult to key 
his imagination to such a frenzy of extravaganza as 
he does in his magazine articles, for here facts are 
stranger than fiction. A new comer once brought a 
dress suit case to the Republic. Possibly “the first 
ever,” at least it was the envy of one citizen, who 
stole a march on all others and bought it early for $4. 
Within a few minutes he sold it to another for $6, 
and he in turn for $8. Then the citizen who had 
bought for four and sold for six bought it back for 
$10 and sold it for $12. Before the citizens slept, the 
final owner had paid $16 for the suit case. The next 
day there was no market for suit cases, and the man 
who had made 44 on it and some who had made but 
two converted their profits into United States money. 
This led to the abandonment of the government re- 
demption of aluminum money. Life is intcnsely real 
in the Republic. 


_ DOUGLAS SHOES. 


Every autumn some good friend sends the Re- 
public 100 pairs of Governor Douglas’ shocs. When 
they first come they sell for $3 a pair, but one vear 
they sold out early, and citizens paid as high as $15 
for a pair simply because they had to have them 
when winter came suddenly. 


THE CASH SITUATION. 


The 119 citizens on October 1 had $335.45 in 
cash. They had in the bank $1,615.65. Their per- 
sonal property aggregated $957.25. They had out 
on. loans to other citizens in all $187. The total debt 
of the 119 citizens was $194.50, and the total wealth 
was $2,963.96. 
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The richest citizen is a baker, age sixteen, who has 
been at the Repnblic'three years. He has $117 in the 
bank, $60 in personal property, $28 out on loans, 
and is himself in debt for $15. Total net wealth, 
$190. 

The second wealthiest citizen is a clerk, age fifteen, 
who has been in the Republic two years and’ six 
months. He has $10 in cash, $134 in the bank, $42 
in personal property. Total, $186. 


A GROUP OF CITIZENS. 


The third wealthiest is a woman, eighiteen years 
old. She has been in the Republic four years and 
six months. She has $123.24 in the bank, personal 
property, $15, and has loans amounting to $18. 
Total, $156.24. 

The fourth wealthiest is seventeen years of age, 
has been in the Republic four years and ten months, 
has $134.54 in the bank, and has $12 in personal 
property, in all $146.54. 

There are two others worth more than $100; 
eleven from $50 to $100; fifteen from $25 to $50; 
twenty-five have less thant $10; sixteen citizens report 
no money. 

There are two who owe $50; one of these is worth 
$42.46 over and above his indebtedness, however; the 
other, has $8.75 to offset an indebtedness of $50. 
The latter is a girl of sixteen who has been in the 


Republic two years four months, and has been in | 


eleven different positions in that time. 

Only nineteen of the 119 have any debts, and only 
two owe more that $20, and seven less than $5. 
Only five owe more than they are worth. 

[To be continued. | 


EDUCATION 6r 
THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 
BY HON. GEORGE H. MARTIN, BOSTON. 


The word “association” as applied to the county: 
and state organizations is obviously a misnomer. 


The word implies a continuous working body. Bach. 


of these so-called associations is like Artemus Ward’s 
army, which was composed wholly of brigadiers. 
The association is a body of officers whose sole func- 


tion is to make arrangements for the annual conven- 
tion. 


No association of the teachers of a state in the. 


sense of a convention or mass-meeting is possible. 


The occasion would be a rare one which would make. 


such a meeting desirable or even justifiable. 


The state association should be so named, not be-- 


cause it includes in its membership all the teachers 
of the state, but because it is representative of all 
parts of the state, and because it deals with subjects 
which are of general interest and importance. 

It should deal with them in a judicial and authori- 
tative way, authoritative in the sense that its mem- 
bership would be of such a character as to position 
and infiuence, and its methods of procedure so wise 
and deliberate, that its conclusions would serve as 
authority for the action of local teachers and school 
boards. 

Its membership consisting of teachers and superin- 
tendents, the subjects with which it should deal 
should be such as directly affect school procedure. 


It should have three standing committees, one on. 


educational progress which should be in touch with 
the local and county associations and with the special 
associations, and should report such movements and’ 
experiments as have been brought to a conclusion 
and proved to be successful or to have failed, to serve 
as examples and warnings. 

Second, an outlook committee which. should take 
cognizance of school efforts and experiments outside 
the state and should present to the association an 
account of such as the committee deems worthy of 
notice. 

Third, a business committee which should fror 
all the subjects brought before the association select 
such as seem to it worthy of special and deliberative 
treatment. They should be a medium through which 


special associations might present their claims to- 


have matters of peculiar interest to them considered 
more at large. 


Special committees should be chosen to consider- 


such subjects as the business committee recommends, 
These committees should represent all parts of the 
state. They should report in print in advance of a 
general meeting, and their report should be the main 
subject for discussion. 

Not more than two such reports should be intro- 
duced at one meeting. These two reports with the 


discussions thereon and the reports of the outlook and! 


progress committees, with perhaps one general ad- 
dress by a speaker of eminence, wonld be present 
business enough for one meeting. 


The Superintendent must be a man of action, the day has passed when he can be 


a mere schoolmaster.—Wm. H. Maxwell. 
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By the way of concrete illustration of the kind of 
matters which ought for the sake of the schools to 
be handled in some judicial way by educational 
leaders, there occur to me those plans to escape the 
evils of close grading which have in reeent years been 
presented by their authors to the different organiza- 
tions throughout the country. There have been more 
than half a dozen of them,—the St. Louis or Harris 
plan, the Woburn or Emerson plan, the Cambridge 
or Cogswell plan, the Pueblo or Search plan, the 
Elizabeth or Shearer plan, the Batavia or Kennedy 
plan, and the Boston or Seaver plan. The authors 
of these plans have implicit confidence in them, and 


- some of these men sce in these devices a panacea for 
many schoolroom ills. 


If all or a considerable part of the benefits claimed 
for these measures could be realized, they ought to 
be generally known and widely adopted. Under pres- 
ent conditions, the men are given a respectful hear- 
ing for a half hour, their enthusiasm is admired, 
their judgment doubted, their claims discounted, and 
the meetings dissolve, as all our meetings do, with no 
effort to examine the evidence to weigh the argu- 
ments. We go home and pursue the even tenor of 
our way, wondering as the time for the next meet- 
ing approaches what new crank will be let loose upon 
us. Before this time we should have had these plans 
analyzed and compared, the results of their operation 
studied on the ground, their elements of strength and 
of weakness disclosed, and some judicial decision 
rendered. Whatever ‘to-day in the United States 
does such work as:this will be honored throughout 
the land. 

Consider another illustration. 'There have been 
brought to the attention of the school people of the 
country in recent years plans for our throwing upon 
the pupils and the schools a part of the responsibility 
of school government. The arguments for doing 
such work in the schools have appealed strongly to 
the friends of civic and social reform, and the 
National Municipal League has given much promi- 
nence to it in ite meetings. The staid old Frank‘in 
Institute of Philadslphia has given a gold medal to 
Mr. Gill, a committee of its members after due con- 
sideration deeming the school city a unique and valu- 
able contribution to the public w clfare. 

These devices have been before us in a hap- 
hazard fashion. They have been introduced into 
some of our schools, but they have never had the 
hearing which their claims warrant, and there is 
among us no general intelligence as to their purpose 
or results. 

There is an enormous amount of thinking and ex- 
perimenting which goes to waste, and of enthusiasm 
and interest which burns itself out because there is 
no responsible body whose function it is to hear and 
judge and pronounce.—From Address before Ma:sa- 
chusetts Association. 


The Dakotas have added-materially to their wealth 
by varying their crops. They started out as wheat 
states merely. Since then they have added several 
other crops, such as corn, flax, and potatoes, but now 
South Dakota puts forth claims for good soi] and 
climate for tobacco and peanuts with facts to sub- 
stantiate the claim. What next? 


EXPERIENCES IN THE JUVENILE COURT IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY HANNAH KENT SCHOFF, 
President National Congress of Mothers. 


THE SAFEGUARDING BY THE STATE. 


Tn the light of true values, no cases coming into 
thé courts equal in importance to the community and 
the state these children’s cases. The treatment 
given atthis time decidesthe future of that immortal 
soul. It decides whether he shall become a good 
citizen or a criminal. Is it not worthy the deepest 
thought, the wisest consideration? 

Should not the state safeguard the interest of ita 
helpless citizens,-and provide adequately and wisely 
for their development, physically, morally, and intel- 
lectually? The latter duty has been met by our 
public school system, but the other duties have never 
received the attention they deserve. The only 
effective way to check crime is at its source, and that 
is at the very first downward step in childhood. 
Wise treatment at this time will save the child, but 
unwise treatment or neglect will develop all the bad 
qualities, and the result will be a criminal, against 
whom society must protect itself, and for whose 
support it will be largely taxed. ; 

A subject of such far-reaching import to the in- 
dividual concerned and to the community should 
receive the consideration of which it is worthy in 
legislative measures and in the careful administra- 
tion of a state system which protects and fosters 
childhood. Such a system can never be devised or 
administered unless intelligent women give to the 
subject the same thought and care that wise, loving 
mothers give to the rearing of their children. Un- 
fortunate childhood must suffer, unless women 
recognize that a larger motherhood is required of 
them than to care only for their own children. Until 
they give to every subject affecting childhood the 
mother thought and care, we shall see the same old 
svstem which has marred thousands of lives, and 
made criminals of children who might just as easily 
have been made into good citizens. 

Such were the conditions in Pennsylvania in 1899, 
when, with an inward vow to work unceasingly un- 
til something better than this could be devised for 
unfortunate children the movement was planned 
which has resulted in the establishment of the 
juvenile court and probation system-in Pennsylvania 
and which has influenced its establishment in many 
other places. 

The first step toward this was a personal investi- 
gation of what other states were doing for children. 
In Oetoher. 1899, the New Century Club of Phila- 
delphia invited me to form a committee of the elud, 
and pursue my investigations there. The club is 
composed of six hundred women, its influence is 
valuable in many ‘directions, and the invitation was 
accepted, on condition that the work should not end 
with the investigation, but that we should have the 
endorsement of the club in building up a suitable 
system of child care in Pennsylvania. The commit- 
tee was carefully selected and a study of the laws 
concerning dependent, defective, and delinquent ehil- 
dren in every state was planned. The Bar Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia generously offered the commit- 
tee the use of its library for this study. Members of 
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the committee worked there during the winter, in- 
dexing the statutes of each state. By March we had 
compiled “the statutes in every state in the United 
States concerning defective, dependent, and de- 
linquent children,”* and had become even more 
strongly convinced of the necessity for such study, 
because comparatively few states had given real 
thought to protecting the interests of childhood. 
“Qonvict children” was the title of statutes in some 
states. The states which stood out in bold relief in 
child care were Massachusetts and Michigan, while 
Illinois had just introduced its juvenile court and 
probation system. During the summer of 1900 I 
visited Massachusetts, Michigan, and Illinois, study- 
ing the work done there, and meeting the leaders of 
the work in those states. Our investigation led us 
to the conclusion that Illinois, in its javenile court 
and probation system, had introduced the most valu- 
able and effective method of dealing with unfortu- 


*Through the generosity of the New Century Club of Philadelphia 
and of two of its members this —— of statutes was published 
and widely distributed to those making similar investigations. It has 
been brought up-to-date in 1904, and is for sale at the club. 
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nate children, and that it was the first thing to bs 
desired in every state. An interview with the gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania and with some of the political 
leaders won their hearty support for the movement. 
When the committee met in October, 1900, a lawyer 
was employed to draft bills for the legislature, being 
instructed as to the points to be covered, and asked 
to make them conform to the constitutional re- 
quirements of Pennsylvania. T'wo bills were drafted 
siinilar to the Illinois laws. These bills required 
separate time and place for trial of children’s cases; 
prohibited detention of children in police stations or 
prisons; provided probation officers whose salaries 
were not to be paid from the public treasury, yet 
who were appointed by the judge; provided a house 
of detention in cities of the first and second class for 
children awaiting trial, and provided boards of 
visitors, composed of men and women, for all chil- 
dren’s institutions. 

The judges had given no attention to the subject, 
and the enactment of the laws in May, 1901, was a 
surprise and a shock to those who felt old ways were 
good enough.—Reprinted from Charities. 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT.—(XIIL.) 


‘““RALPH CONNOR.” 
(Rev. Charles W. Gordon.) 

As an interpreter of ranch and mining life, and 
the life of the lumberman as it is found in the Cana- 
dian forest, Ralph Connor has never been excelled. 
His three leading books—“Black Rock,” “The Sky 
Pilot,” and “The Man from Glengarry”—gave hin 
not only Canadian fame, but continental fame. 

This Presbyterian minister of Winnipeg came of 
an imaginative and story-telling stock. His father— 
one of the Gordon clan—was a thrilling narrator of 
wild and weird tales from his own Scottish hills and 
glens. The Highland fire ran through all his 
stories, and specially appeared in his playing the 
bagpipes. Those who ever heard him wail out 
“Lochaber No More” came to think that they never 
before heard such an interpretation of sorrow. 

His mother, Mary Robertson, was a student and 
afterward a teacher of philosophy at Mount Holyoke. 
She was offered the principalship, but passed at by 
to become the wife of Rev. Daniel Gordon in the 
Glengarry manse in the Canadian backwoods, twenty- 
five miles from the railroad. The moral beauty and 
strength of this gifted woman appear in almost 
syllables of worship in “The Man from Glengarry.” 
Her influence over the passionate men of the farm 
and the lumber cainp was almost supreme. 

Ralph Connor was born at the Glengarry manse 
in 1860. From earliest days he had a fondness for 
the wildness of the forest. Tio roam through the 
path!ess pine woods, to follow and bag the game, and 
to land the trout and pickerel, were the favorite ex- 
periences of his boyhood. He once said of himself: 
“T ought to have been an Indian!” 

His student life was at Toronto University from 
1875-80. But he was not much of a success as a 
student. He was never a plodding scholar, nor a 
bookman in any real sense. Nor is he such to this 
day, though he has a fine literary and poetic taste. 


Few men have approached him in bits of vivid de- 
scription. The racing of the rival teams of miners in 
“Black Rock” is quite as realistic as the chariot-race 
in “Ben Hur.” And nothing can be finer than the 
marvelous repressive influence of that sweet-hearted 
woman over the rude, whiskey-drinking men in the 
mining camp of British Columbia. 

Some peaceful souls have wished that “The Man 
from Glengarry” had fewer fights in it. But the 
fact is that the lumbermen did fight, and fight like 
giants, and “Connor” would not have been a correct 
story-teller without such a description of battle. 
This makes a strong shadow for the beautiful light 
of forgiveness on the part of the man who had been 
injured in a fight, and who nursed his wrath and re- 
venge for years, but who fimally rose bravely above it. 

The tinest bit of portrayal in “The Sky Pilot” is 
the story of the “Canyon Flowers,” which the young 
minister on the ranch pieced together with infinite 
grace and persuasiveness for “Gwen,” the crippled 
girl, whose outlook on life was all despoiled by her 
accident. Nothing in descriptive language can ex- 
cel it in the meaning and uses of the disappointments 
that are so often an integral part of our human lot. 

“But when the Master came, He could not find the 
flowers He lcved best of all, and He said, ‘Where are 
those, my sweetest flowers? And the Prairie cried 
sorrowfullv, ‘Oh, Master, I cannot keep the flowers, 
for the winds sweep fiercely, and the sun beats upon 
my breast, and they wither up and fly away?” Then 
the Master spoke to the Lightning, and with one 
swift blow the Jightning cleft the Prairie to the 
heart. And the Prairie rocked and groaned in agony, 
and for many a day moaned bitterly over its black, 
jagged, gaping wound. But the Little Swan poured 
its waters through the cleft, and carried down deep, 
black mould, and once more the birds carried seeds 
and strewed them in the canyon. And after a long 
time, the rocks were decked out with soft mosses and 
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trailing vines, and all the nooks were hung with 
clematis and columbine; and great elms lifted up 
their huge tops high into the sunlight, and down 
about their feet clustered the low cedars and balsams, 
and everywhere the violets and wind flowers and 
maiden-hair grew and bloomed, till the canyon be- 
came the Master’s place for rest and peace and joy.” 

And when the crippled girl made answer to the 
parable: “There are no flowers in my canyon, but 
only ragged rocks,” the Sky Pilot responded, “Some 
day they will bloom. Gwen; He will find them, and 
we too shall see them!” 
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MISS COLLINS’ VIEW OF BATAVIA. 
BY MISS RUTH E. COLLINS. 


[Miss Ruth E. Collins, principal of the Park 
Avenue school, Westerly, R. L., gives her view of the 
work as she saw it in Batavia. The superintendent 
first visited that city and then he took his principals 
with him. ] 

In our first day’s visit several things were worthy 
of notiee—-the seeming indifference of the children 
to our presence, the readiness with which they re- 
sponded te questions, the promptness and ease with 
which they said they did not know when a question 
was ‘beyond them, the entire absence of that most 
disagreeable trait in children—that of trying to see 
how a neighbor is doing his work or what his answer 
is. 

When we wert into the room the superintendent 
had the children number themselves. We called a 
number at rendom, and the child whose number was 
‘called rose, and was given a:question on the board, 
words to spell, or asked to read. They all did this 
pleasantly and without apparent effort. If a child 
made a mistake he was told to sit down and find his 
mistake himseif. In almost all cases the children 
were able to do this. 

I talked with several teachers who taught under 
the old system. They all emphatically declared they 
would never be content to go back to the old way. 
They were less tired, spent less time on school work 
outside of school hours, and the children were 
brighter and easies to teach. They do, however, 
spend some time on school work. as every teacher 
must who is interested in her work and wishes to be 
successful. (ne teacher said she thought on an aver- 


‘age an houra day, except at report time or some 


special oceasion. 

All pupils are instructed and recite together on» 
period. In the following period, which. is a study 
period, the class does advance work with the excep- 
tion of those pupils who, one at a time, are called to 
the teacher’s desk and receive help. Their rule in 
giving help is this: Never tell or do anything for the 
child. Question and explain and help him to help 
himself. 

Upon my return I was asked two natural and 
pertinent questions. To the first, “How did you like 
the Batavia system?” my reply is this: I like it very 
much, and think if it is handled thoughtfully and 
carefully by the teachers it will produce good results 
in our school. It will require, however much 
thought and planning to manage it successfully. 

There are several important points to be consid- 


ered. Individual instruction must be done faithfully 
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until every pupil in a given subject can be considered 
good in that subject. ‘Chat will prevent all of the 
time being devoted to one subject—arithmetic for 
instance. During the instruction period the rest of 
the class must be emploved upon advance work. If 
they are doing unimportant and trivial things the 
required amount of work in the course cannot be ac- 
complished. The majority of the class must not be 
kept waiting for the others to catch up. The in- 
dividual instruetion period should not degenerate 
into a period solely for correcting work by all pupils. 
Its purpose is to help dull and slow pupils. 

The second question was, “How do their schools 
compare with ours?” They cannot be compared in 
the sense in which my questioner meant. The 
courses of study, the standards and ideals, are too 
different. Their arithmetic work in the primary 
grades is entirely abstract work. Their lan- 
guage work in all grades seems to be the learning 
of the rules and principles of grammar with- 
out, so far as | could see. any particular practical 
application of them. They have no nature study of 
any account, end no history until the eighth grade. 
That of course gives more time than we have. Yet, 
while the Batavia course is somewhat meagre, the 
children do rapid and correct work, and all of the 
children seem to have about the same power to do 
rapid and correct work. This unifom excellence of 
power is acquired by individual instruction. That 
is what we want to get from the Batavia system, 
power to do the work in our course of study rapidly 
and correctly, and to have this ability possessed by 
all or as nearly all pupils as possible. 
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LONGFELLOW AND LOWELL EXERCISE. 


BY NELLE SPANGLER MUSTAIN. 


[February is particularly rich in material for special 
day observances. For this reason we have prepared a 
combined program. ] 

Song—‘The Bridge,” Longfellow. 

Recitation—“‘The Children’s Hour,’”’ Longfellow. 

Song—“Excelsior,” Longfellow. 

Acrostie—Lowell. (Quotations from his works.) 

Let fraud and wrong and baseness shiver, 
For still between them and the sky 
The falcon Truth hangs poised forever 
And marks them with his vengeful eye. 
—‘The Faicon.”’ 
Once to every man and nation comes the moment to 
decile, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or 
evil side. 
—The Present Crisis.” 
Wondrous and awful are thy silent halls, 
A kingdom of the past! 
There lie the bygone ages in their palls, 
Guarded by shadows vast. 
— ‘To the Past.” 
Earth gets its price for what Earth gives us; 
The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in, 
The priest hath his fee who comes and shrives us, 
We bargain for the craves we lie in. 
—‘Visien of Sir Launfal.” 
Long she lies in wait, 
Makes many a feint, peeps forth, draws coylyv back, 
Then, from some southern ambush in the sixy, 
With one great gush of blossoms storms the world. 
—“June.” 
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Life is joy, and love is power, 
Death all fetters doth unbind; 
Strength and wisdom only flower 
When we toil for all our kind. 
—“‘The Rose,”’ 


Pen Picture—Elmwood, 


This three-storied colonial mansion in Cambridge, 
Mass., was built in 1767 by Thomas Oliver, the last 
royal liewtenant-governor before the Revolution. Like 
other houses in “Tory Row” it was abandoned by its 
owners. Soon after it was purchased by Elbridge Gerry, 
governor of Massachusetts, and fifth vice-president of the 
United States. It next became the property of Rev. 
Charles Lowell, father of the poet. In this ancestral 
home James Russell Lowell was born on Washington’s 
birthday, February 22, 1819. lt is not often that a re- 
nowned man is born, reared in, and dies in the same 
house, but such were the facts in the life of Lowell. The 


grounds on which Elmwood is built extend almost to the . 


gate of Mt. Auburn cemetery, where the remains of the 
poet and his family now rest. Lowell speaks of this 
cemetery in his poeem—“The First Snow-Fall”: — 


“I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn, 
Where a little head-stone stood; 

How the flakes were folding it softly, 
As did robins the ‘bahes in the wood.’ ” 


Elmwood is only a short distance from Craigie 
House, the old Longfellow house, and a remarkable coin- 
-cidence is the fact that the graves of these renowned and 
beloved poets are but a short distance apart in Mt. 
Auburn. 

The ample grounds surrounding Elmwood have an 
abundant growth of trees. There are a few native elms, 
but those which gave the name to the estate are English, 
sturdy as oak, standing in front of the house. There are 
also many beautiful ash trees. In a letter to a friend, 
Lowell gives the following description of the house:— 

“It is a square house with four rcoms on a floor, like 
some houses of the Georgian era I have seen in English 
provincial towns, only they are brick and this is wood. 
It is very sunny. There is a pretty staircase with the 
auaint old twisted hanisters, which they call balusters, 
but mine are banisters. My library occupies two rooms 
opening inte each other by arches at the side of the 
ample chimneys. The trees I look out on are the earliest 
things I remember.” 

“Kindlier to me the place of birth 
That first my tottering footsteps trod; 
There may he fairer spots of earth, 
But all their glories are not worth 
The virtue of the native sod.” ‘ 


Recitation—“The Ruilders,” Longfellow. 
Acrostic—Longfellow. (Quotations from his works.) 


Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 
—“Psalm of Life.” 


@h, fear not in a world like this, 
And thou shalt know ere long, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 
—“The Light of Stars.” 


' Wot enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. ; 
-—“A Psalm of Life.” 


God sent his Singers upon earth 
With songs of sadness and of mirth, 


That they might touch the hearts of men, 
And bring them back to heaven again. 
—“The Singers.” 


Friends my soul with joy remembers! 
How like quivering flames they start, 
When I fan the living embers 
On the hearth-stone of my heart! 
— “To the River Charles.” 


Even as the green-growing bud is unfolded when Spring: 
time approaches, 
Leaf by leaf is developed, and warmed by the radiant 


sunshine, 

Blushes with purple and gold, till at last the perfected 
blossom 

Opens its odcrous chalice, and rocks with its crown in 
the breezes, 


So was unfolded here the Christian love of salvation. 
—“The Lord’s Supper.” 


Let us be patient! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise, ‘ 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 

—‘Resignation.” 


Lahor with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone: 
Something uncompleted still 
Waits the rising of the sun, 
—‘Something Left Undone.” 


@Mur lives are rivers, gliding free, 
To that unfathomed, boundless sea, 
The silent grave. 
Hither all earthly pomp and boast 
Roll, to be swallowed up and lost 
In one dark wave. 
—“Translations.” 


* We have not wings, we cannot soar, 
But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 
—‘‘Ladder of St. Augustine.” 


Deecription—Craigie House. 

In the autumn of 1836, Mr. Longfellow began his work 
in Harvard College, Cambridge; he made his home at 
Craigic Hiouse, and when, in 1843, he married Frances 
Appleton, her father purchased Craigie House and pre- 
sented it to his daughter as a wedding gift. It is a fine 
old-fashioned house, surrounded by trees, on Brattle 
street, between Harvard University and Mt. Auburn 
cemetery. In the poem, “The Old Clock on the Stairs,” 
we havo a glimpse of Craigie House. 


“Somewhat back from the village street, 
Stands the old-fashioned country-seat.”’ 


This old house was once Washington’s headquarters, 
during the war of the Revolution. The room over Mr. 
Longfellow’s study, afterwards used as the nursery for 
the poet’s children, was Washington’s sleeping-apart- 
ment. and was the room occupied by Mr. Longfellow, be- 
fore his marriage to Miss Appleton. 


“Once, ah, once, within these walls, 
Ore whom memory oft recalls, 
The Father of his Country, dwelt.” 


And from this chamker descended the 


“Grave Alice, and lavighing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair.” 


Song; sclected. 
Recitation—“The Heritage,’ Lowell. 
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COLLEGE 


ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


THE TWO IDYLLS OF ARTHUR: “THE COMING 
OF ARTHUR,” “THE PASSING OF ARTHUR.” 


“The Coming of Arthur’ and “The Passing of 
Arthur” begin and end the cycle of the “Idylls of 
the King.” They clasp it together, they belong to 
each other, and together they should be read and 
studied: 

These two idylls are distinctly the “Idylls of the 


King,” and Arthur’s whole story is told in them. 


Through the other idylls he comes and goes; we 
always feel his presence, and now and again we see 
him; he is never far away. But the stories are the 
stories of his knights; for Arthur’s self we turn to 
the two poems named for him. 

The two idylils of Arthur do more, however. than 
simply tell his story. Arthur is a mystical king. 
His coming is mysterious, and his passing is mysteri- 
ous. “From the great deep to the great deep he 
goes,” and all his life he carries in his heart a secret 
thing from God. This mysticism at once sets him 
apart and brings him closest to us; we love him for 
it; his knights adored him for it; and all ages wher- 
ever his story has been told or sung have responded 
to it with an affection given to no other king. The 
mystery before him and behind him, the secret in his 
heart, gives the color to his whole life. And to the 
two idylls named for Arthur Tennyson has given 
this mysticism a peculiar power. He has made us 
feel that in it lies Arthur’s whole power. Arthur 
himself never forgot it; his knights never forgot it, 
and we who read his story never forget it. He never 
is quite of the world, of our world, or the world of 
any time. Yet at the same time it is through this 
mysticism that he comes closest to us. For the deep- 
est sense in every human heart is the mystery of its 
own life, of a something within us, every one, that 
comes and goes like Arthur, from great deep to great 
deep. So Arthur becomes typical of our most in- 
timate self. And so we come close to him in a sym- 
pathy that we rarely give to friends in books or out 
of them. There is another reason for this bond. 

Arthur’s great struggle through his whole life was 
to break away this mystical barrier that made him 
different from his knights, and from his people. Hs 
was so human in his love, he wanted to be all human 
as they were, or if not quite that, to make them feel 
that he was not less human than themselves, for all 
the mystery of his birth. He wanted to live in their 
hearts as they lived in his, or even as they lived in 
each other's. Yet the power within him was too 
mighty for him; he had to do its deeds, and live its 
life, and be its prophet; and so he could not fail to 
stand above his knights, nor could they fail to know 
that Arthur had something which was not theirs. It 
is the familiar struggle which every one knows—to 
be at one with his own heart. It gives the poem a 
personal meaning beyond the power of imagination 
or of -art. 

Tennyson is a masterful interpreter in using this 
sense as he has. His own deep feeling for it is in 
every line of the two poems named for Arthur. This 


feeling caused him to write the “Morte D’Arthur” 
among the earliest of the idyll] series. “The Coming 
of Arthur” was written later, but neither poem is 
complete without the other. The one fulfills the 
other, and cannot stand alone. His first confession 
and his last confession that he pleaded for was that 
he was truly their king as any other king might be. 

“The Coming of Arthur” establishes his right to. 
be king. He must be king by right divine, for their: 
was no one to prove his earthly right. not even 
Merlin. In his own heart there was never any doubt 
of his divine right. Like David, he was king for the 
sake of his people—not for his own sake, nor for the 
sake of the threne.. And in the heart of his loyal 
order there was never any doubt. From Lance!ot’s 
acknowledgment on his first battlefield to that of 
Bois on his last he was king to his knights. 

The kingdom was in sore need of such a king when 
Arthur came. It was wasted by the heathen, 
ravaged by wild beasts, torn by dissensions among its 
fiefs, and in all things going from worse to worst, for 
want of one strong enough to prevail and make peace.. 
Arthur came with a mighty hand and mightier 
sword, and restored it in all ways; drove out the 
heathen, killed the wild beasts, made peace at home, 
and then did more, “for all men’s hearts became 
clean for a season.” Yet there were some to say to: 
the end of his life that he had no right to be king, 
and it was Arthur’s lurking sorrow that he knew 
they whispered so. 

To have the right to rule he must be proven 
Uther’s son. Yet Uther had died without an heir; 
he died, indeed, crying out for an heir, in the 
desperate need of his kingdom. Then Merlin. who 
had stayed with him until his last breath, left the- 
castle and went down the steeps to the shore, and 
stood in the midst of the tempest waiting, for he was 
the great magician of the realm, and knew the secrets- 
of things ordained, but not revealed. If an heir 
were to be given it would be made known to him, and 
the night was full of portents, raging with tempest 
on land and on sea. And as he watched a great ship, 
dragon-winged, appeared,—whether in heaven or 
earth he covld not sav.—and in it rode a shining 
company. It appeared only to vanish, but from its 
wake nine flaming waves rolled to the shore, and 
cradled in the last and mightiest, Arthur, a naked 
babe, was laid at Merlin’s feet. As Merlin lifted him 
the flame enfolded them both--and afterward the 
night was calm and the sky was full of stars. 

So Arthur grew up tutored by Merlin, and from 
childhood knew himself to be the coming king. He 
drew around him the princes who were to hecome his- 
warriors, a company like himself, gentle and strong 
and brave; and Uther’s savage peerage, growling, 
slunk away. So when the day of Arthur’s coronation 
came he was crowned with one accord. The same 
mystical confirmation that had signalized his birth 
attended his coronation. 

It is a giorious picture that the poem gives us here, 
minster glooms, filled with strains of holy hymns, a 
great casement emblazoned ‘with the Cross and the 
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Crucified, the dais underneath where Arthur is 
seated crowned; the knights before him with faces 
full of love, deep voices sounding above the music 
as Arthur gives and receives the pledges of his 
knights; then a burst of glory through the casement, 
and flames of vert and azure falling upon three fair 
queens beside the throne, upon the head of Arthur, 
and upon the faces of his knights kindled with his 
spirit even into his likeness. Then the solemn calin 
when the Lady of the Lake, in a mist of incense, 
clothed in white samite, mystic, wonderful, presents 
Arthur with his sword Excalibur, with which he is 
to strike and right the wrong of all the world. 
Henceferward he is King, for or against his mght of 
birth, he is forever king. 

There are few details to the story after this. 
Leodogran hears of his coronation, and sends for 
Arthur to help him in his ravaged kingdom. Arthur 
goes and returns victor. Guinevere, the king's only 
and peerless daughter, stands beside the castle walls 
ito see the knighthood pass. Arthur, riding among 
his knights, looks down into her eyes, and loves her 
from that moment. But when Leodogran’s kingdom 
is settled there are other wars to wage. until the land 
is all at peace and opened up to sunny ways. 


Then Arthur sends to sue for Guinevere. Assured’ 


by a vision in a dream of Arthur’s kingship, Leodo- 
gran consents to give her to him. Arthur sends 
Lancelot, his ambassador, to bring Guinevere to 
his throne. and Lancelot brings her back. Arthur 
weds her, and henceforth wherever Arthur is king, 
Guinevere is queen. The knights renew their pledge 
in a triumphant paean; the Romans make one more 
attempt to claim a tribute from the kingdom, and are 
royally dismissed; and the reign of Arthur begins. 

The purpose of this first idyll is far less to tell the 
story of Arthur, than it is, as we have said, to pro- 
claim him king. Except in that one little passage 
where his love unmans him he is king before every- 
thing else. Every scene of this first book, so rich and 
suggestive of color and gorgeousness, so beautiful 
in itself, serves as a setting for the royalty of Arthur. 
The figure of the king is the central point of every 
picture, and the picture would he lifcless if we did 
not see him there. At his coronation, with words of 
high authority he bound his knights with strait vows 
to himself; he reecived Excalibur from the hands of 
the Lady of the Lake, his sad face showed that with 
it he received not a gift alone, nor a symbol of power, 
but a great responsibility. On his first battlefield, 
he laughed upon his warrior whom he loved and 
‘pledged faith unto death with Lancelot; at his wed- 
ding he was king when he pledged love unto death to 
Guinevere. No less than a king could have pledged 
such faith, and such love, and kept his pledge as 
Arthur kept it, until the faithless one and the unlov- 
ing one both confessed themselves false. 

A king he had to be, that was his calling, but he 
was king to Guinevere, and to Lancelot, as well as 
to the world, and their love and their faith could not 
rise above their understanding, and they could only 
understand a man who walked on their own plane. 
The poem makes us feel how beautiful these scenes 
would have been if Lancelot and Guinevere could 
have been worthy of Arthur’s high trust in them. 
But the poem is more human because they were not 
true, and Arthur himself is more ideal. We love and 


trust him more, and we find a more steadfast con- 
fidence in him when we lose our own trust in human 
faithfulness. That is why “The Coming of Arthur” 
is not complete without “The Passing of Arthur,” 
nor the later without the earlier poem. In “The 


Coming of Arthur” we are stirred to look forward, 


to anticipate grand things to come with such an 
Arthur on the throne. We are not given to expect 
tragedy, but when we have read through the cycle, 
and find the same Arthur at the end as at the begin- 
ning, king above all and before all else, we turn 
back to those scenes where he pledged his love and 
trust, and find that in them he was proving himself 
against the future more than he was proving Lance- 
lot or Guinevere. 

The poem is full of beautiful passages, besides 
those that are merely descriptive. The description of 
the waste of Cameliard could hardly be surpassed in 
the sense of utter desolation which it leaves upon the 
imagination, and the feeling of utter helplessness 
which Leodogran felt before it. The passage where 
Arthur tells his love for Guinevere, and makes her 
one with him in his ideals, is a handling of romance 
that can hardly find a parallel in literature. The 
beautiful lines of the Lady of the Lake are lines 
one never forgets. Bellicent’s reply to Lot when he 
asks her how Arthur chanced upon her first are per- 
fect in the simplicity of their loveliness. And the 
lines of Arthur’s pledge to Lancelot, and his pledge 
to Guinevere, approach a psalm. 

From beginning to end the poem sweeps on in a 
current of deep feeling. It passes through many 
phases, moving us sometimes in the imagination, 
sometimes in the emotions, sometimes in the sensi- 
bilities. And more than all else it moves us with the 
same spirit that moved the knights to follow the 
King, because he was king, and they loved him. 
PROBLEMS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES.—(IL.) 


BY THE EDITOR. 
PROBLEM V. 


Jabez had $8.00. 

He gave Jacob 75 per cent. of it. 

Jacob gave Jairus 16 2-3 per cent. of it. 

Jacob gave James 40 per cent. of what he had left. 

Jared was given 25 per cent. of what Jabez had left, 
and 33 1-2 per cent of Jacob’s. 

Jason came in with half as much as all the other four 
had and gave each twenty-five per cent. of his. 

1: How much did Jabez give Jacob, and what did he 
then have Icft? 


2. How much did Jacob give Jairus, and what did he 
have left? 


3. How much did Jacob give James, and what did he 
have left? 


4. How much did Jabez give Jared, and what did he 
have left? 


6. How much did Jacob give Jared, and what did he 
have left? 

6. How much did Jason bring? 

7. How much did he give each? 

8. How much did Jabez then have? 
9. Jacob? 

10. Jared? 
11. James? 


PROBLEM VI. 
Octavia owns forty per cent. of a row-boat. 
Olive owned the rest of. it. 
Olive sold Orissa a third of her share. 
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Olive sold Ophelia fifty per cent. of what she had left. 
Orissa sold hers to Octavia. 
Olympia bonght them all out for $20, which was the 
rate all had paid for it. 
1. What did she pay Octavia? 
Olive? 
Orissa? 
What had Orisea paid Olive? 
What had Ophelia paid Olive? 
How much did Octavia pay Orissa? 
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CLASSIC LITERATURE IN THE GRADES. — IIL.) 


BY REA MCCAIN, 
N. N. U., Lebanon, 0. 


THE PERSIAN AGE. 
The Persian was a warrior. The descent of the 


- Aryans into a strange country forced them to fight 


for life, and even efter the original inhabitants of 
the land had been reduced to slavery the love of con- 
test remained. 

The only struggle necessary was that with arms. 
In their northern home the soil was barren. Here 
rains came often and the banks of the Indus were 
fruitful as a fairy dream. It is a place where many 
a wonderful tale arose, and it seems appropriate as a 
setting for any wonderful fantasy. Roses bloomed in 
profusion; so gorgeously they twined through the 
realm that to this day they are the emblem of Persia. 
Trees kept all green and shady. Other pleasures 
were not lacking. The nightingale sang throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. An abode for 
idleness and the sluggish enjoyment of perfect peace, 
you wil say. It was so intended by nature, but the 
mountain spirit stayed with its people even in such a 
scene. 

The strong purpose of the race was shown in the 
education of the youth. A boy of seven was not too 
young to commence training for life. His first task 
was to use the sling. The stones at first went far 
wide of the mark, but continued practice brought 
skill. Then another task awaited him. To shoot 
with the bow and arrow was a necessary accomplish- 
ment. Early and late he toiled at it for he must be a 
true marksman. ‘I’o ride well was the ambition of 
every youth. That did not mean to mount a well 
trained pony and canter gracefully along the street. 
The boys all went into a large field. A group of 
horses was turned in and let loose. As they galloped 
madly around, each contestant chose his beast and 
mounted as he went. When one could spring upon 
the bare hack of the steed and check and turn him 
from his mad career as he would, he was praised as 
a brave and promising youth. 

This vigorous exercise was supplemented by care 
in eating and drinking. One meal a day was all these 
people allowed themselves. While they remained 
powerful this was a moderate repast, and so well did 
they subordinate physical considerations that they 
could live for days without food. Later, when luxury 
had wasted the race, the one meal lasted through the 
entire day, and all the time was spent in rioting and 
drunkenness. But that was in their decadence, and 
the Persians, whom we notice as the descendants of 
the Aryans. kept strictly to all discipline of the body. 

Their training was not confined to physical exer- 
cise. Few of the men knew of books or philosophy, 
but one thing was taught to all. They must speak 


the truth. A few sentences of their sacred book, the 
Zendavesta, were read each day to the youth, and 
always the one cardinal virtue was impressed as the 
necessary attribute of a true man. 

The few people of an earlier date had easily 
yielded to the guidance of the chieftain, but the mul- 
titude of their descendants needed some acknowl- 
edged ruler, and a king had come to be obeyed and 
revered. Soldiers surrounded him and executed his 
orders without delay. The king himself was clad in 
a long purple robe and yellow shoes. His needs were 
carefully supplied, and the royal fan-bearer and 
parasol-bearer and stool-bearer were always at his 
side. Many of the attendants wore robes of light- 
colored cloth, but the soldiers wore leather tunics 
and carried ‘bows and arrows or slings. 

All the people jcined in the religious ceremonies, 
but the simplicity of the earlier rites was preserved as 
far_as possible. The flame, fed with butter, was stil! 
the emblem of heavenly power, but now a priest offi- 
ciated. 

With the other elaborations of life came a longing 
for statelier homes. The palaces left show a unique 
style of architecture. They were built upon plat- 
forms arranged in terraces. Upon entering one 
would ascend broad flights of stairs, then he would 
come to an immense landing broad as the widest of 
modern halls. Then again were flights of stairs, 
unti] at last he reached the palace. Often colossal 
figures stood by the steps, seeming to threaten ter- 
tible danger to him who entered with evil intent. 
Farther on smaller figures still barred the way and 
the living attendants looked almost unnecessary. 
The vast assembly halls where justice was meted out 
were approached in the same manner. 

Often the ertranees were guarded by immense 
stone bulls. The bull is the distinctive feature in 
their architecture. They used pillars freely, row 
upon rew often appearing in the same building. The 
base was bell-shaped and the columns !ong and 
fluted. The capital was formed of two half-heads of 
griffins or bulls with backs placed together, «nd 
from either side the ferocious faces glared under the 
weight resting above. This form 6f capital is unique, 
no other nation having used it in all time. The lotus 
of the Egyptians was employed as a lighter form of 
adornment. The sculpture was done in relief, and 
much of it is stl in a good state of preservation. 
Here and there the ruin of palace or temple shows 
what Persia has been, but in magnificence of out- 
ward apparel as in power the past contains all that 
is her greatest. 


PERSIAN TALES. 
** Lalla Rookh.”’ 
The Fire Worshippers. 
Paradise and the Peri. 
Parts of ‘“‘ Sohrab and Rustum.”’ 
Parts of Light of Asia.” 


TALES OF THE JEWS KNOWN TO THE PERSIANS. 
David and Goliath. 
Esther. 
Ruth. 
Daniel. 
Pharaoh. 
Crossing the Red Sea. 
Moses and the Promised Land. 
The Sufferings of Job. 
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BORROWED FROM OTHER TIMES. 
The Argonautic Expedition. 
Orpheus and Eurydice. 
Psyche. 
The Seven Sisters. 
The Two Bears. 
Berenice, 
Orion. 

PICTURES. 

Ruins of Persepolis. 
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Winged Bull. 
Column with Persian Capital. 
Portrait of King Cyrus. 
Persian Chariot. 


Ruth Gleaning, Stothard. 
Esther Before Ahasuerus, Sehrader. 
Solomon in his Glory, Nart. 
Queen of Sheba at Court of Solomon, _ Schopin. 
Miriam, Hensel. 
Hosea, Sargent. 
Moses. Sargent. 


NATURE STUDIES. 


CONDUCTED BY CLARENCE M. WEED. 


THE EVERGREENS. 


After the pines have been studied the other conif- 
erous trees should be taken up, selecting them 
perhaps in the order of their abundance in 
a given locality. Put upon the blackboard a 
drawing of each species, preferably in colored crayon, 
with a panel by it in which to place the initials of the 
pupils who bring in bits of twigs which thev have 
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collected out of doors. A suggestion for such a draw- 
ing may be found in the accompanying picture of a 
hemlock twig, using the panel for initials instead of 
detail drawings. 

The pupils should be led to see the distinctive 
characters of each common evergreen, and emphasis 
should be placed on the native rather than those in- 
troduced species planted in parks and private 
grounds. The Norway spruce, however, is so general 
that it will need to be given special consideration. 

Many of the conifers have distinctive odors which 
may well be utilized in their study. The aromatic 
perfume of the arbor-vitae is very different from the 
resinous odor of many of the pines, which in turn 
differs from that of the balsam fir. 

Have the pupils draw the twigs and cones as much 
as possible. In no other way will they be so sure to 
see them fully. 

The following descriptions will help to point out 
the especial characteristics of a few of the more 
abundant conifers, 


Hemlock.—Branches generally horizontal and 
having a flattened appearance due in part to the hori- 
zontal position of the leaves, which are commonly 2- 
ranked on each side. There is also a row of leaves 
along the upper side of the twig, each ]-e? parallel 
with the twig, and in typical cases lying nearly flat 
upon it; in these cases the apex of the leaf points to 
the apex of the twig, so that the normal lower sur- 
face of the leaf becomes here the upper ' surface; 
these leaves are generally less than half the length 
of those that project sideways. The ordinary leaves 
are generally a little less than one-half an inch long, 
and not quite one-twelfth of an inch wide; each leaf - 
having a short petiole and generally a rounded tip; 
the upper surface bright shining green, the under 
surface appearing very much lighter due largely to 
the whitish stripes along the midrib and along each 
side of it. Crushed leaves with a distinctly resinous 
odor. Youngest twigs pubescent, slight grayish 
brown in color; older twigs much darker and rough- 
ened. by the scales from which the leaves have fallen. 
The leaves fall off in drying. The cones are small 
and have comparatively few scales. 

The hemlock is one of the best known and most 
characteristic of the evergreens. It is widely dis-- 
tributed throughout the United States and Canada, 
sometimes becoming a forest tree more than 100 feet 
high; the lower branches are apt to be scraggly, so 
that it is not so commonly planted in open ground 
as some of the other evergreens. 

Balsam Fir.—General aspect of leafy, horizontal 
branches, flattened due to the approximately hori- 
zontal position of the leaves. Upper surface a bright 
clear green, under surface markedly bluish green. 
Each leaf sessile averaging 3-4 of an inch in length, 
with the sides nearly parallel, and the apex distinctly 
notched in well-developed typical leaves, upper sur- 
face bright deep green with a longitudinal depres- 
sion in the middle, lower surface with two broad 
whitish stripes, one on each side of the distinctively 
projecting midrib. Bark of season’s shoots light 
reddish brown, rather thickly covered with stiff 
brown hairs. Bark of older twigs darker. Buds 
clear reddish brown with the imbricated scales cov- 
ered by a transparent shiny varnish; sub-conical and 
rather small, averaging 1-6 of an inch. Leaves with 
a distinct balsamic odor and aromatic taste. Cones 
large, averaging four inches long by one inch wide 
with the margins of the seales rounded. Projecting 
upward from the small branches. 

Norway Spruce.—Bark of season’s shoots light 

[Continued on page 74.) 
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APPRECIATION OF THE TEACHER. 


Appreciation is one of the great forces in society. 
Social forces are as definite and reliable as physical 
or mechanical. They have not units of measure- 
ment, and cannot be mathematically calculated, but 
they are none the less real or reliable. Love and 
hate, envy and jealousy, faith and skepticism, hope 
and fear, are as direct forces ‘in society as a water 
fall, steam, or electricity in the industrial world. 

Appreciation is a social, religious, educational 
force, and can be utilized as soil, moisture, and sun- 
light can be in crop raising. The absence of appre- 
ciation is to the social soul what the six months’ 
night, or unbearable drought are in the vegetable 
world. 

There are two phases of appreciation, “a true esti- 
mate” and “the enhancing of value.” The latter is 
of prime importance; the former is incidental, and yet 
essential. 

A good chorus leader has the accompanist give 
the chord, incidentally, after every stanza. He does 
this that the singers may not drop from the key. 
Appreciation is the chord. There was never a 
divorce when both husband and wife constantly 
kept each other on the key by appreciation, the great 
domestic chord. There is no church ruction, when 
pastor and people, deacons and laymen, frequently 
give the ecclesiastical chord by means of apprecia- 
tion. 

Children for all time and, I say it reverently, 
eternity, will be ia tune with nature and human 
nature, in tune with the infinite, if the teacher keeps 
them on the key by constant appreciation, which is 
only possible when she is herself in tune through 
the appreciation of principal, superintendent, boar: 
of education, and the public. Appreciation—a just 


estimate—is what the concert pitch is to the human 
voice. 

But appreciation does more than this; it also adds 
to the physical, mental, and moral equipment of. both 
the appreciated and the appreciator. Louise Pye 
suggests this in these lines:— 


Friends are falling every day 
‘For lack of sunshine. 
Help them up along the way, 
Show them sunshine. 
If we help the world in seeing 
We are always sure of being 
In the sunshine. 


All right effort, all buoyant sympathy, is retro- 
active. A physician or a nurse, thinking actively, 
earnestly, of power to help an invalid is not a fiftieth 
part as liable to take a contagious or infectious 
disease as a timid, nervous, or passive person. 

Christian science may be caricatured, but it is 
worth a thousand times more to the world to be 
talked into hope, courage, faith, and joy than to sit 
in the shadow of a microbe horror. 


A teacher who appreciates a child actually imparts 
to him a tonic. 

A half pound of food that you relish makes more 
and better blood and tissue than twice the amount 
partaken of. indifferently. Relish is a nervous im- 
pulse shooting athwart the current of one’s blood, or 
thought, electrifying him anew. 

Nowhere is relish more needed, nowhere is it of so 
great value as in the case of a teacher, who should 
furnish relish for fifty children, more or less, for a 
thousand hours a year. 

Relish is the most profitable investment one can 
make for the table. The best relish is a cheery 
friendship, a genial comrade, a merry laugh. 


WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


Of all the definitions ever given for education, 
none, perhaps, has ever impresse -d me as one that I 
heard Wendell Phillips give twenty-five years ago. 

“What is education? Of course it is not book- 
learning. Book-learning does not make five per cent. 
of that mass of common sense that ‘runs’ the world, 
transacts iis business, secures its progress, trebles its 
power over nature, works out in the long run a rough 
average justice, wears away the world’s restraints, 
and lifts off its burdens. The ideal Yankee, who has 
more brains in his hands than others have in their 
skulls, is not a scholar; and two-thirds of the inven- 
tions that enable France to double the world’s sun- 
shine, and make Old and New Fngland the work- 
shops of the world, did not come from colleges or 
from minds trained in the schools of science, but 
struggled up, forcing their way against giant ob- 
stacles, from the irrepressible instinct of untrained 
natural power.” It has been impossible, since that 
day, for me to believe that it is any part of the mis- 
sion of the school to make learning easy for the sake 
of having it easy. Fducation is conquering nature 
and human nature. Education must be a personal 
iriumph, and it is not easy to secure such a triumph 
in the simple wrestling with facts or fancies in 
books, or in easy-going “exercises” or “busy” work 
in school, 
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GRAMMAR PRINCIPALS. 

New York state easily leads the country in class 
conscious attitude and distinctive professional spirit 
of the grammar school principals. As a result they 
are correspondingly influential. Their annual meet- 
ing at Syracuse is one of the best of all the state 
associations. They say something, they do some- 
thing, and it is always practical. For instance, at 
their recent meeting they recommended to the State 
Commissioner a series of definite suggestions regard- 
ing questions for final examinations. Here is a 
sample of their good sense:— 

“That the following topics be omitted from 
future final examizations in arithmetic: (1) G. C. D. 
of large numbers, (2) L. C. M. of large numbers, (3) 
examples in fractions involving denominators 
greater than 1,000, (4) diffieult complex fractions, 
(5) Apothecaries’ Weight, (6) Troy Weight, (7) Sur- 
veyors Square Measure, (8) problems involving the 
building of walls, (9) problems involving the reduc- 
tion of denominate numbers with more than thres 
dencminations, (10) measurement of trapezoids and 
trapeziums, (11) measurement of solids except rec- 
tangular solids, (12) examples in Commission anid 
Brokerage involving the sending of a certain sum of 
money to a commission merchant to be invested after 
the deduction of a commission, (13) examples in 
Partial Payments involving more than three pay- 
ments, and (14) Compound Proportion.” 

It is inconceivable that in the twentieth century 
any of these questions should be included in any 
grammar school examinations. We had not sup- 
pesed such questions had been given to such pupils 
for the past twenty years. If any other state is so 
afflicted it is high time the principals organize. This 
is better than to await the caricature of a modern 
Charles Dickens. 


THE CAMBRIDGE PLAN. 
While we hear much of the Batavia plan it is 


probably no more influential than the Cambridge 


plan, which starts all first grade children in one divi- ° 


sion and early in the school year selects the quick 
pupils, places them in a group by themselves (A- 
division), and has them accomplish all the first grad: 
work, and one-half the second grade work, while the 
slower division accomplishes the regular work of the 
first grade. This B-division is promoted to form the 
second grade of the next year, but the A-division 
goes directly to the third grade to form its B-division, 
while the A-division has been promoted from the 
second grade in the usual manner. Before the close 
of the school year these two divisions in the third 
grade become one and are promoted at the close of 
the school year to form the fourth grade of the next 
school vear. The fourth grade thus starts the school 
year as one division, but the aptitudes of the pup ls 
soon create a dividing line, and one section accom- 
plishes all the work of the fourth grade and one-half 
the wor of the fifth grade. The B-division performs 
the work of the fourth grade and at the close of the 
year is promoted in the regular way to form the fifth 
grade of next school year, while the-A-division is pro- 
moted to form B-division of the sixth grade. Before 
the close of the school year this division has over- 
taken the A-division and forms one division to be 
promoted as a unit to the seventh grade, 
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This may be more simply stated as follows: One 
division starts at the first grade and moves normally 
year by year through nine grades. A second division 
starts at the same time and does one and one-half 
year’s work each year for six: years and in doing so 
skips no regular work of the grades but skips the 
second, fifth, and eighth grade rooms. However, the 
personnel of this division varies from year to year. 
The division that skips the second and fifth grades 
thus gain two years in preparation for high school 
work without skipping any subject matter. 

This grading is carried through nine years in the 
Cambridge schools. About thirty’ per cent. skip the 
second grade room, a very much smaller percentage 
skip the fifth grade room and about eight per cent. 
of the first year high school pupils have gained 
from one to three years in the grades. The high 
school records show that this eight per cent. rank 
high in that school. ‘There is little overworking and 
little complaint. Pupils working too hard merely 
drop back te normal grading. while pupils unquali- 
fied to take advanced rank find no disgrace in doing 
the work of the grades in the regularly allotted time. 
Teachers welcome the second division in a room be- 
cause one section is an honor section and adds to the 
morals of the recom and acts as an inspiration for the 
regular section. As at Batavia an extra teacher in 
all buildings of six or more rooms acts as an in- 
dividual teacher to help the quick to skip a grade, 
and to help the slow to do their work in the normai 
time. 
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SYMFOSIUM ON MILITARY DRILL IN SCHOOL. 


The Journal of Education would like a very gen- 
eral expression of opinion from its subseribers and 
others upon military companies in school. 

(1) What are the advantages of military drill in 
public schools? 

(2) Physical? 

(3) Mental? 

(4) Upon character? 

(5) Upon patriotism ? 

(6) Disadvantages in each of the above four 
phases of influence? 

(7) Any general exvression of op:nion en this sub- 
ject. 

The answers may be given to any or all of the 
questions specifically, or in the form of a general 
article. We like an early response, not later than 
Vebruary 20, if possible. Address Symposium Edi- 
tor, 29-A Beacon street, Boston. 


BY THE YEAR. 


The salary of teachers should always he spoken 
of by the vear, as is that of the superintendent. 
Never, on any condition, under any cireumstances, 
allow a report to be read in your hearing without 
challenging that iiem if teachers’ wages are referred 
to hy the month. In a certain state there are 
teachers who get &29 a month for seven months. 
Now $20 a month does not seem nearly so small as 
$140 a year. On the other hand $4,000 a year for a 
superintendent does not seem so large as $500 a 
month would seem if he was paid by the month for 
eight months. In both cases it should he by the 
year, Jt is better every way. 
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CONSOLIDATING RURAL SCHOOLS. 

The one topic upon which practically every state 
association expressed itself unanimously and ardently 
was that of consolidating rural schools. This reform 
is progressing, but with no such rapidity as it should 
considering the uranimity of educational sentiment. 
The educational leaders owe it to themselves to see 
that this movement is everywhere successfully pro- 
moted. ‘The time has come for more doing as well 
as talking. 

CO-EDUCATION. 

Ninety-two per cent. of all the children and young 
people under instruction in the United States are in 
co-educational schools and colleges. In the elemen- 
tary grades 15,375,276 pupils are enrolled in co- 
educational pwhlic schools, against a few more than 
one million in private schools-that are not co-educa- 
tional. Fully 42 per cent. of pupils in secondary 
schools and high schools are being educated on the 
same plan, and 62.5 per cent. of the students in uni- 
versities and colleges. Out of a total enrollment of 
15,990,803 pupils in all kinds of public schools, 
15,387,374 are in co-educational institutions. 


NEW JERSEY RETIREMENT FUND. 

No other state has such professional escapades as 
has New Jersey. This applies primarily to the Re- 
tirement fund, of which Miss Elizabeth A. Allen of 
Hoboken is the heroic champion. It must in all 
fairness be said that she has won in practically every 
fight in which she has engaged, bui never without a 
struggle that has called for all the tact, strategy, and 
pluck that any man or woman could command. The 
opposition has had different leaders from vear to 
year, but she has never retired from the field of 
battle, and the contests do not lessen their demands 
upon her. The last state convention was even more 
strenuous than any of its predecessors, and the end 
is not yet. Her trophies are becoming so numerous 
as to be interesting. 

WOMEN IN COLLEGE. 

College education is now becoming general. ‘I'he 
increase in the number of men as well as women stu- 
dents in the universities, colleges, and normal and 
technological schools has heen very rapid during the 
last ten or twelve years, particularly since the return 
of prosperity. During the thirteen years ending with 
1902 the increase has been nearly 100 per cent. for 
men and nearly 200 per cent. for women. The men 
increased from 38,000 to 66,325 in co-educational in- 
stitutions and the women from 8.000 to 22,500. In 
men’s colleges the increase was from 45,000 to 
78,000, and in women’s colleges from 10,700 to 
29.258. 

The number of women enrolled in technical insti- 
tutions is also large. It is becoming a fad for women 
to study engineering, chemistry, architecture, and 
other sciences. 

During the year 1901-2 nearly one-half as many 
degrees were conferred upon women as upon men; 
the totals being 5,502 and 11,755. Of the women 
3,002 received the degree of bachelor of arts, and 


‘others in proportion. The degree of doctor of 


philosophy was conferred, after examination, upon 
240 men and twenty-six women, 
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BEST PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 


I have never seen any teaching of primary num- 
ber that has been more satisfactory, to put it mildly, 
than in Auburn, N. Y., under the working of Super- 
intendent Clinton S. Marsh’s new course of study, 
or possibly the course of study is in part the effect of 
the success of the teaching. In the first two grades 
especially all the children get absolute control of 
every phase of number work that is attempted. 
There is not a false move on the part of the teachers; 
no crowding of the children; no learning of anything 
not legitimate, necessary, and valuable; no attempt 
to make the children do anything with number in 
a finicky or cranky way. They all know number 
and how to use it. 


Unless our nature study enthusiasts stop proving 
that the other fellows know nothing of the subject 
they will give the public the impression that none of 
them know anything abont it. Is it possible that 
lovers of natnre hate each other much as some 
musicians do? Discordant notes never make music 
for the outside world. and hatred of men is not 
consonant with love of nature. 


The interesting feature of 1904 is its superlative- 
ness. Of course the purists will object as a superla- 
tive is never in order, nevertheless, the United States 
had by far its largest corn crop, cotton crop, rice 
crop-—300,000,000 pounds more than ever before— 
horse valuation, mule valuation, farm valuation, 
poultry valuation, highest receipts for eggs, c'o-ing 
with the largest crop of Republican voters on record. — 


The State of Washington Association has sud- 
denly leaped from an annual meeting of 500 or less 
to one of 2,900. The Spokane meeting was the 
greatest surprise in all the land. Nothing like it in 
size, considering distances, has ever before been 
known in educational circles. 


The agitation for the retention of corporal pun‘sh- 
ment in the public schools of New York city appears 
to have eventuated in its abolition, 22 to 16. This is 
inevitable in the twentieth century, whether it be for 
good or for evil. 


There are teachers in Wisconsin, according to 


‘State Superintendent Cary, who receive less than 


$15 2 month—by the year—or fifty cents a day. 


The night schools are a greater success each year. 
This season has magnified the technical and com- 
mercial features more than ever. 


National Educational Association, Asbury Park, 
N. J., July 3-7. 


American Institute 
Muine, July 10-13. 


of Instruction, Portland, 


“Famous Sieges” will appear in our next issue, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The frigid attitude of the United States Senate toward 
the pending arbitration treaties is disappointing to the 
friends of peace. These treaties are all modeled wpon the 
Anglo-French treaty and similar pacts which have been 
entered into by European powers during the last year or 
two. The scope of their provisions is extremely moder- 
ate. The more serious and acute causes of international 
disagreement are excluded from them; in particular, all 
questions of territory and all in which the national honor 
of either party is involved. They go hardly farther than 
a recognition of the duty of arbitration in minor difil- 
culties. But certain senators are uneasy lest the ma- 
chinery of arbitration should be set in motion to com- 
pel the payment of repudiated state bonds; while others 
are inclined to insist on amending the treaties so as to 
submit the resort to arbitration to the Senate in each 
ease. This practically would effect little change in exist- 
ing conditions. 

* * 


The Japanese are treating the prisoners taken at Port 
Arthur with all consideration. A considerable number 
of the Russian officers, including several generals and 
admirals, have declined to give their parole and to accept 
the privilege of returning to Russia, preferring to abide 
the chances of war with their men. For the officers tak- 
ing this course, the Japanese feel special admiration 
and are likely to accord them every privilege consistent 
with prudence. The prisoners will be taken care of in 
Japan, where the advance detachments of wounded have 
been already received in hospitals. 
been subjected to rather precipitate criticism because 
they refused to permit the landing of a British relief ship 
carrying surgeons and hospital supplies for the relief of 
the Russian wounded at Port Arthur, but this error 
seems to have been occasioned in part by an absence of 
orders and in part by apprehension regarding danger 
from mines. 

* * * 


General Stoessel is on his way back to Russia, under 
parole. Russian usage and military law require the trial 
by court martial of the ccmmander of a fortified position 
who surrenders to the enemy. In view of the brilliant 
courage shown by General Stoessel, and his obstinate de- 
fense of Port Arthur against heavy odds, it was expected 
that this requirement would be set aside in his case. 
But the announcement that he is to be tried by a military 
court has been officially made at St. Petersburg, and some 
of the most influential Russian papers have defied the 
censor and have spoken their minds freely in condemna- 
tion of the proceeding. But whatever ignominy results 

_ from the trial will rest on the Russian genera] staff 
rather than on General Stoessel, for the more closely his 
conduct is scrutinized the greater is likely to be his meed 
of praise. - 

* * * 


It has been several times reported, although official 
confirmation is lacking, that the Russian Baltic fleet will 
be recalled from its voyage to the Far East, at least until 
it can be re-enforced by the third Pacifi¢ squadron, con- 
sisting of one battleship and.four cruisers, which is to sai] 
from Libau late this month. The reports are generally 
accepted as true, for it seems incredible, now that Port 
Arthur has fallen, and the Port Arthur squadron has 
been annihileted, that the Russians should risk their 
remaining ships in an encounter with the victorious 
Japanese. The Vladivostok squadron, it will be remem- 
bered, returned badly baitered after its last excursion, 
one of the three cruisers of which it was composed havy- 


ing been aunk and the others sericusly crippled. The 
latest report 18 that the returning Baltic squadron will 


The Japanese have 
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halt at Malta until it is joined by the ships of the third 
squadron, but that seems to presume a good deal upon 
the hospitality of the British government to the ships of 
the enemy of its ally. 

* * 


A conference of Republican leaders at the White Hous > 
has put an end to the talk of a special session of Con- 
gress this spring for the purpose of revising the tariff. 
Instead, the Republican members of the House ways and 
means committee and of the Senate finance committee 
will conduct an investigation of trade conditions and the 
workings of the present tariff during the summer, and 
will frame 2 bill which will be ready to be introduced at 
an extraordinary session of Congress in the fall. The 
immediate political effect of tariff revision upon the 
party responsible for it has nearly always been disas- 
trous, which is sufficient to account for Congressional 
timidity in approaching the question. The next Con- 
gress is so heavily Republican, however, that this danger 
should be reduced to a minimum; and if the work is car- 
ried through promptly, there should be time enough for 
the new measure to be tested before the elections of 1906 
invite a popular verdict upon it. 

* * 

Tne House of Representatives has presented its articles 
of impeaciment against Judge Charles Swayne of the 
United States court for the northern district of Florida. 
There are twelve accusations in all. They relate mainly 
to the alleged arbitrary use of judicial power in commit- 
ting certain attorneys to jail for contempt of court; to 
the improper acceptance of railroad privileges in the use 
of private cars and traveling at the expense of railroads 
in the hands of receivers appointed by himself; and to 


_ the certification of his expenses in excess of the expendi- 
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NATURE STUDIES. 


{Continued from page 69.} 
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reddish brown, of older shoots much darker. Buds 
sub-conical, the imbricated scales reddish brown with 
their margins slightly darker. Leaves yellow green, 
more bluish green on the under surface; arranged 
spirally on the branches, but the lowers ones twisted 
around so as to give a flattened effect to the lower 
surface and a brush-like effect to the wpper; average 
length one-half inch. Cross section of cach leaf 
nearly square, with parallel rows of whitish dots 
upon each of the four sides. Apex bluntly pointed. 
Cones very large, averaging when expanded five 
inches long by two inches broad. Margins of the 
scales rather thin, slightly and irregularly toothed, 
with the exposed portion having somewhat of a tri- 
angular effect, thongh the point of the triangle is 
generally truncate. Winged seeds, light reddish 
brown in color, one-third of an inch long by one-sixth 
inch broad. 

The Norway spruce is perhaps the most generally 
planied of all evergreens. Although not a native 
species it is so universally distributed, and its cones 
are so characteristic that it probably wili need to be 
included in any study of the evergreens of the north- 
ern states. 

White Spruce.—Bark of season’s sheots light 
brown with the bases of the leaves of a slightly red- 
dish brown tinge. Bark of older branches very much 
darker. Puds sub-conical, scales reddish brown, im- 
bricated. Leaves bluish green, a little lighter when 
seen from below; those on the under part of the twig 
twisted around so as to give the upper surface of the 
branch a much more dense appearance than the 
lower surface. Average length of the leaf four-fifths 
inch; four-angled, sharply pointed at tip with stripes 
of white dots on each of the four sides. The bruised 
leaves with a pungent, aromatic, slightly disagreeable 
odor. ones generally terminal on the smaller twigs, 
when fully developed averaging one and one-half 
inches long by three-fourths of an inch broad. Gen- 
erully ovate cylindrical when opened. Scales with 
thin and more or less rounded margins, the middle 
of the margin being commonly truncate and gen- 
erally entire. Seeds rather small; length with wing 
being but one-fourth inch; width of wing one-sixth 
inch. 

The white spruce is one of the most beautiful of 
our native evergreens, forming a tall pyramidal tree 
with the branches extending from the ground. The 
cones drop off soon after fruiting, so that they may 
be found beneath the tree at any time. The blossoms 
vappear during April and May. 

Red Cedar.—The twigs of this common evergreen 
are especially interesting because of the two forms 
of leaves which occur upon them. In one form the 
leaves are small and scale-like arranged in opposite 
pairs, which alternate with each other, each leaf 
being acutely pointed and sub-triangular in its shape. 
The other form of leaf is long and slenderly lanceo- 
late or needle-shaped with a very sharp point. This 
second form of leaf seams in general to be more 
likely to be present upon the twigs and branches 
which have grown rapidly. The bark of the older 
parts of the branch is reddish brown and shining. 
The fruit is a bluish berry-like object the size of a 
pea in which the thickened outer scales have grown 
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together to enclose the three or four angular seeds. 
Called also sevin and red cedar, and Juniperus Vir- 
giniana. 

The red cedar is an interesting and characteristic 
tree scatterel over almost the whole of east.rn 
North America. It varies greatly, but in its typical 
form it has a characteristic columnar appearance 
which is very attractive. The berries form a large 
part of the winter food of many birds, so much so in 
the case of the cedar bird as to give that species its 
common name. 

TWO NOTES ON THE NEED OF AN AMERICAN 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INSTITUTE. 


The library movement in America could be materially 
advanced, and the beneficent work of the Carnegie li- 
braries very fittingly supplemented by the establishment 
and limited endowment of a Bibliographical Institute, 
which should hear its founder’s name. True, some of the 
larger libraries are issuing bulletins which contain valu- 
able bibliographies, but there is a vast army of individ- 
ual workers who, laboring assiduously and unknown to 
each other, are yet able collectively to wield a great 
power for the education of their countrymen. 

The writer is aware of no exact counterpart of the Insti- 
tut de Bibliograptie at Paris, France, which by means of 
eard-incices (fiches) maintains a comprehensive, working 
catalog of authorities on various subjects, not alone of 
history and biography, but of the arts and sciences. Its 
finely subdivided and analytical index to medical and 
surgical literature must often be of immeasurable value. 

An American institution of the character herein sug- 
gested would possess at once all the dignity and scope 
to enable it te incite the best work of its collaborators. 
Graded certificates from such a body, for meritorious 
bibliographical treatises, would eagerly be sought by all 
scholars and investigators throughout the land. 

It may be well here to record, even thus prematurely, 
some ideas of the methods of procedure. The director 
should be one fitted for the task both by experience and 
by temperament. The original manuscript should be 
written legibly with India ink on tissue paper known as 
onion-skin, eight and one-half by ten and one half inches 
in size, leaving a margin of about one inch on all sides. 
This should be placed in the archives of the Biblio- 
graphical Institute, which should first cause to be made 
therefrom a good paper-negative (brown print), at an 
expense not exceeding seven cents per square foot, and 
two positive blue prints costing three cents for the same 
area. One of the latter, with the institute’s special title- 
page inserted, should be sent to the author; the other 
one sheuld be preserved at the institute for the use of 
visiting chercheurs. The paper-negatives, being care- 
fully filed away, afford the means of filling promptly the 
orders of librarians and others for facsimiles of the 
criginal manuscripts, a condensed list of the titles of 
which, that is of accessions, should be printed in a 
“Bulletin,” to be issued quarterly. The institute could 
thus be made self-supporting to a considerable extent. 

Far better typographical results can be attained by 
using a typewriter in drawing up the original manu- 
script. A clean, black record ribbon, so-called, with a 
sheet of reversed, black semii-carbon paper under the 
onion-skin, gives two writings, one over the other in per- 
fect juxtaposition, which causes thus the requisite de- 
eree of opaqueness or density for photographic reproduc- 
tion by direct contact-printing. These blue and black, 
er brown, prints, properly made, are permanent and 
practically indestructible. 

The foregoing desultory remarks will serve at least to 
show that an opulent patren of learning has it in his 
power, at small expense, to insure the performance of a 
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noble and needed work which will perpetuate his name 
to the remotest posterity. 

Some question having arisen as to the precise particu- 
lars in which the plan suggested in my note “On the Need 
of an American Bibliographical Institute,” differs from 
the one proposed by Mr. Aksel G. S. Josephson of the John 
Crerar library, Chicago, in his timely address reprinted 
in the Library Journal, 1902, it seems advisable to add 
_ that while Mr. Josephson’s interesting and valuable con- 
tribution announces the correct principles, in a convinc- 
ing manner, there are, unfortunately, some almost insur- 
mountable obstacles in the way of the immediate or even 
speedy adoption of his methods. He says in his article: 
“The cost of an institution of this kind must be consid- 
erable. The only way to establish it must be by a large 
endowment”; and again, Mr. Josephson observes that 
“While the ultimate endowment must be considerable, 
the work should begin in a moderate way.” No one is 
more heartily in accord with Mr. Josephson’s able pres- 
entation ef this subject, nor a more enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the unlimited use of the card-index, than my- 
self; yet one is prompted to ask if the great cost of es- 
tablishment and maintenance is not likely to defeat or 
too long postpone the accomplishment of the object 
cought. 

Let us consider, for a moment, how a serv:ceable bib- 
liography of the (unpublished) life of a great man should 
be compiled. May the question fairly be put, “Is it prac- 
ticable to rely wholly upon a card-catalog of works bear- 
ing directly or indirectly upon the subject of the re- 
search in hand?” Is it not true that there is a large 
fund of information scattered here and there, throughout 
the perindical press, or consisting even of small items in 
beoks, which in the aggregate is of vital importance and 
must be made available? Can this be accomplished by a 
card-index, without an enormous expenditure of both 
money and energy? The thorough student of a given 
subject will collect many such references, and the results 
of his labors can hardly be brought together and made 
aecessible in a more permanent form or economical 
manner than by means of the photographic prints, the 
usefulness of which was emphasized in my previous 
note. Conservation of money means conservation of 
energy, 1nd the latter, results being equal, is the thing 
all important, if the broad field of international, univer- 
sal bibliography is, in any adequate measure, to be ap- 
proached. The card-index has its place and is indispen- 
sable, but T am of opinion that a large co!lection of 
manuscript-bibliographies could be made, the titles only 
to be printed in a bulletin, of the contents of which, in 
time, a good card-catalog should be prepared. The sale 
of facsimiles of the manuscripts to librarians and others 
might make it possible to pursue this project commer-. 
cially, if necessary. Nor would this obviate the urgent 
need of a general bibliographical Journal, which it is to 
be hoped the newly-organized Bibliographical Society of 
America will see the way io inaugurate, 

Eugene Fairfield McPike. 

[Correspending member of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin. ] 

Chicago, Tll. 


Pittsburg is first of American cities in per capita 
wealth, first as an iron and steel centre, third in 
banking interests. tenth in census population, fifth 
as a Metropolitan centre. 


Bosten had the first schoo] garden in the United 
States. It was started in 1890 by Henry L. Clapp 
in Dorchester. 
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THE LATEST. 


A school teacher received the following note from the 
mother of one of her pupils: “Dear Mis. You writ me 
about whipping Sammy. I hereby give you permission 
to beet him up eny time it is necessary to learn him 
lessons. He is just like his father—you have to learn 
him with a club. Pound nolege into him. I wante him. 
to get it, and don’t pay no atention to what his father 
says. “I’ll handle him.”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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APPRECIATION THAT IS DEFINITE. 


The superintendent of Springfield, Mo., specifies his ap- 
preciation of the Journal of Education in this cretity ig 
letter: — 


Springfield, Mo., December 21, 1904. 
Dr. A. Winship: 

My dear Sir: I have just finished reading your exce)- 
lent Journal of December 15. It is indeed filled with 
good things,—truly good things, and contains many facts. 
that not only the few, but the many should know. 

“Looking About,” written by yourself, has information 
that interests me very much. Can it be possible that a 
gun is made in Reading, Pa., that will shoot’ a one- 
hundred-pound ball through a six-inch steel plate at a 
distance of fifty miles? Must there not be some mistake 
about this? According to the law of the rotundity of the 
earth, am object to be seen fifty miles would need to be 
nearly fifteen hundred feet high. It does not seem pos- 
sible, but I am ready to believe almost anything that may 
be brought forward at thistime. If Reading is manufac- 
turing such cannon, she better send a few to Japan and 
let Admiral Togo make pepper boxes of that second Rus- 
sian squadron before the Russian admiral knows what's 
in the wind. 

You have told so many other interesting things about 
that city of Reading that I did not know, | feel much in- 
debted to you. I value this information very highly, and 
shall see that our pupils of proper capacity get much of 
it. 

“Verses as They are Written” and “State Geography— 
Vermont,” are very instructive. I learned some interest- 
ing things from the “Lesson with Pigeon” that I did not 
know, and yet I have a whole barn full of them. 

“The Kansas-Colorado Lawsuit,” “New York’s Latest 
and Best,” “The Recitation,” “A Memory Gem-—Better 
than Gold,” “Fruitography,” ‘Diversified: Education,” 
“New Rubber Ferests in Rrazil,” etc., ete. 
readers of Journal of Education does not feel he has got 
his money’s worth cut of your last number even, he does 
not know a good thing when he sees it, and should be 
shot at with that fifty-mile gun, or sent to defend “203 
Metre Hill.” 

“Japan as a Colonizer,” by Walter J. Ballard, is a 
valuable contribution for the geography class, and should 
be utilized by every teacher of upper grade geography in 
the land. .Here is “correlation” of the right sort, the 
kind that will give spice to geography and history. 

I am wondering when you can give us such another in- 
tellectual feast all in one number of the Journal. 

I congratulate you most warmly, and hope you may be 
blessed with an abundance of those “white corpuscles” 
that destroy old age and death, and make one live on’ 
and on. 

Very truly vours, 
J. Fairbanks. 


M. E. G., Colorado: I have received much help and 
great inspiration from the columns of the Journal 
of Education. 


C. R. B., Vermont: I hardly thought it possible 


for you to make any further improvement in the © 


Journal; hut you have certainly done so in hoth its 
form and size. Jn these two respects it is now fully 
on a par with its substance, and nothing further need 


be said in its favor. Long may it continue in the 


a a 


L. E. Y., Ohio: The new form of the Journal is 
attractive, and its contents better than ever. 


lf any of the 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


THE FIRST TRON FURNACE IN AMERICA. 


As one reads of the immense iron-smelting furnaces 
of this country to-day, it is not uninteresting to know 
where this giant industry had its beginning. The first 
iron furnace was constructed at Falling Creek, a tribu- 
tary of the James rivér, a few miles below Richmond, 
Va, In 1619, a Mr. King and 150 skilled iron workers 
came over from Warwickshire and Staffordshire in Eng- 
land to establish an iron industry at Falling Creek,where 
there was considerable bog ore. The furnaces were built, 
and operated for three vears at Warwick, as the town- 
site was named, and an excellent quality of iron was 
produced. And then a tragedy abruptly ended the prom- 
ising enterprise, as the Indians under a brother of Pow- 
hatan swept down on the new settlement and massacred 
everybody except a boy and girl who escaped by hiding 
in the bushes. Here ended the first chapter in the iron 
industry of America, and henceforward the naine of 
Warwick was associated with ventures of another char- 
acter. 


CRANBERRY CULTURE. 


The crauberry is native to the eooler sections of the 
North American continent, wherever there are peat bogs 
oer sandy marshes. It is found at points about the Great 
Lakes, and along the Atlantic seaboard from Canada to 
Virginia. It is on Cape Cod, however, that it has been 
brought to its highest perfection through careful culti- 
vation. Cape Cod cranberries are found in all our home 
markets, and are the standard by which those of o‘her 
sections are compared. On the Pacific coast, in western 
Oregon and Washington the berries are now being ex- 
tensively raised. Tillamook, Clatsop, and Coos counties 
in Oregon, are found peculiarly adapted to their cultiva- 
tion, there being numerous bogs, with abundant water 
to flood them at the right time, and a cl ma‘e favorable 
to abundant growth and fruitage. When the plants are 
ten vears cld they will yield an average of 2¢0 bushels 
to the acre, which, at $2.50 a bushel, brings in a hand- 
som income, The berries of the Pacific coast are not 
yot as large as the Cape Cod berries, but each year a 
larger, better brand is being gathered. The autumn 
sunshine for the picking season makes the work a de- 
light, in fact, it is one of the merriest seasons of in- 
gathering on the coast. 


COURAGEOUS GALVESTON. 


About four years ago Galveston, Texas, was almost 
completely destroyed by an immense tidal wave during 
an awfu! tropical hurricane. The city had been built on 
an island that was only a few feet ahout the flood-tide 
mark, and the tidal wave easily swept over it. But the 
leading citizens pluckily determined to rebuild, and to 
provide against a repetition of the disaster. A great sea 
wall has just been completed three and aquartermiles long 
around the gulf side and eastern side of the island. It is 
of granite and concrete, seventeen feet wide at the base, 
and five feet at the top. It cost $1,200,000. It is now 
proposed to raise the grade of the city so as to slope 
gradually from the top of the sea-wall. This is an enor- 
mous work, that it is expected will take three vears to 
complete, and will cost over $2,000,000. The courage that 
can face such an enormous work and carry it through to 
a finish cannot fail to awaken admiration everywhere. It 
puts Galvestor in the class with Chicago, Poston, St. 
Louis, and other American cities in their plucky recov- 
ery from calamity by fire, and cyclone, and flood. And it 
must be remembered that Galveston is not a large or rich 
city, a fact that renders her deed all the more heroic. 


BOOK TABLE. 


OUR SCHOOLS, THEIR ADMINISTRATION AND SU- 
PERVISION. By Wiiliam Estabrook Chancellor, su- 
perintendent Paterson, N. J. Boston, New York, and 
Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 434 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

This is a hook without antecedents, being in the fullest 
sense unique, almost to the verge of being freakish. Like 
Lowell’s famous characterization of Lincoln, it sought no 
old sehool mold in which to fashion this new view of 
what has been, is and is to be. It follows no master and 
does net presume to be a master. In a way it has done 
the work that Pr. J. M. Rice once tried to do, and has 


. done it much more skilfully but without the catchy, 


fetching arts of Dr. Rice. 

This is an heroic study of the schools and their ad- 
ministration without the slightest regard as to whether 
or not it pleases the powers that be or those that are to 
be. It is not a study from observation so much as from 
testimony. and yet it is in mo sense vicious he-ause 
vague. There is no attempt to average conditions that 
can no more be averaged than oil and water. Dr. Chan- 
cellor avoids the charted statistics that are frequentiy 
like sugar and powdered marble, safe to him who ch:r.s, 
because no one can tell how much of the compound is 
pow-lered marble. 

There is no “had blood” in the hook. Jr. Chancellor 
has his prejudices, like the rest of us, but they are devoid 
of wormwood. He has no wish to leave a had taste in 
any one’s mouth. His hcart is in the right place, ard it 
ever beats for the children, but not for their whims or 
for their fictitious virtues. He is certain that children, 
teachers, anc tarpayers do not get their due from the 
time, energy, and money expended on the schools. 

This is a book of facts, but only incidentally; it is in 
no sense a philosophy except as there are slight traces 
thereof: it is a book of opinions, keen and inten-ely 
given, and yet there is not a paragraph that is written 
intentionally te express an opinion. 

One could have a deal of fun who would go thro’gh 
these pages for the purpose of caricaturing it, Lut that 
would be ungenerous, for there is not a caricature in it. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, it is a bock of chapters 
and not a treatise. It is a book for reference rather than 
for reading, and yet the chances are tliat whoever “d ps 
into it” will stay in to the end—as I find myself writing 
a lengthy notice when only an incidental comment was 
intended. 

There are withal many mighty sensible paragraphs 
cropping out here and there: — 

“No teacher of experience and of proper training 
dreams of teaching a child the principles of long division 
before she understands how much the child knows of ad- 
dition and subtraction and short division. And yet mest 
teachers, without knowing the child’s ideas of honor, 
will not hesitate to instruct the child in the principles of 
honor that control the life of an adult. Further, all of 
us are prone to err in our endeavor to impose the morals 
of persons of culture and opportunity upon the children 
of classes of people who have had no extended oppor- 
tunities of such culture.” 

“Humaniiy has blundered forward, thinking that 
the earth is Hat, and that priests own God, and that 
kings are by the grace of God, that history is a series of 
accidents, and that whatever is. is fate.” 

“We shall some day recover from the cond'tion in 
which the sole object of education seems to be the sharp- 
ening of the mind.” 

In closing, I give an illustration of the author’s habit 
of expressing opinions as though they were official 
edicts: — 

“Always attend board and committee meetings, regular 
or special, both in the school year and in vacation. Never 
attend when ill or excessively fatigued. Take vacations 
at opportune times and never for very long at a time. 
The man who must have two months’ solid vacation 
every summer is physically unfitted for the superintend- 
ency. Never get into a condition to need a long vacation 
It is usually best to take a few days’ rest while the 
schools are in session so as to he fully ready for the 
heavy work of closing a term ora year. To one alrealy 
somewhat weary, that added labor results in over- 
fatigue. . 

“Engaging in business employments in the vacation 
destroys the pwhlic illusion that the school sup2rintend- 
ent is a professional man. ...In most communities, a 
competent superintendent sees enough work to do to be 
kept reasonably busy a part of every day for six or seven 
weeks of the long vacation. 

“The superintendent should resign as soon as he be- 
lieves that another man, available fcr the salary and for 
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the conditions of the position, can do beiter work for the 

schools than he himself can dc.” 

CHILDREN IN LITERATURE. Selections from the 
Works of Victor Hugo, Charles Dickens, and George 
Eliot. By Mary H. Husted. Chicago: A. Flanagan 
Company. Cloth. 172 pp. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 
Here are to be had, winnowed fiom the old fol fea- 

tures of the books, the twelve sweetest gems of child life 

from Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserables,” “Die ens’ 

‘“Dombey and Son” and “Old Curiesity Shop,” and George 

Eliot’s “Tom and Maggie Tulliver.” 

They are masterpieces, every line is from a master- 
piece, and they are the cream of these masters. It is im- 
possible te require pupils to read much of any of these 
masters, but no child should be allowed to go out of the 
elementary schools without this much of these men of 
letters. Children like most that which is best in litera- 
ture, if they are rightly introduced to it. They are some- 
times shy of it as of eminent persons, but they appreciate 
both when they are taken into their hearts. 

e most valuable equipment which a school can givs 

to its boys and girls ts a love of good literature. Itis a 

builder of character; it gives a command of gocd lan- 

guage that can te gained in no other way: it givesa 
knowledge of human nature, and supplies not only 
standards in language but right ideals. 

Children will not read because they are told it is good 
for them; the key-note to a love for good reading is in- 
terest. When that has been awakened, they will do the 
rest with a little wise gufdance. 


THE CHILD: HIS THINKING, FEELING, AND Do- 
ING. By Amy Eliza Tanner, Ph. D., profsss:r of ph l+ 
osophy in Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa., formerly 
associate in philosophy in the University of Chicago. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. Illustrated with tive 
plates and fifteen diagrams. Cloth. 430 pp. Price, 
$1.25. 

All that Dr. Tanner attempts is the recording of what 
has been accomplished in the child study movement, and 
she has done this faithfully, not claiming over much for 
the efforts thus far made. She frankly admits that few, 
if any, laws can be formulated, that the returns are in a 
chactic state, that they must remain so for some time to 
come. She can say it without suspicion of enmity, while 
for others to say it lavS them open to severe criticism. 
Her friendliness and frankness make the hook of ines- 
timable value. It points out where there is harmcny 
and where discord in the results of observations. and it 
shows what conclusions may be logically drawn and 
what results require mere investigation before they can 
be considered final. The book traces the development of 
the child from birth to adolescence, and carefully points 
out the connection between physical and mental pro- 
cesses. It gets back of special methods to the child who 
is to be taught; it leads the student out of the book to 
the reality of which the book treats. Each chapter ta'es 
up a single topic in the following order: Suggestions for 
observations; a resume of all that has been written on 
that subject. showing what light these observations 
throw on child nature and methods of teaching; a com- 
plete and exhaustive bibliography giving author, page, 
and work. If one were to pass over the value of a com- 
plete summary which brings out so well the results ob- 
tained in child-study, the hibliography alone wou'd make 
the book invaluable to all who have to deal with chil- 
dren. 


MACHIAVELLI AND THE MODERN STATE. By 
Louis Dyer, fermerly assistant professor in Marvard 
University, and sometime Taylorian scholar (Italian) 
of the University of Oxford. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 182 pp. List price, $1.00. Mailing price, $1.19. 
Perhaps no character in literature or history is so little 

understocd and so much misunderstood as Machiavelli. 

Few men in this day take the time to read enough of his 

works to get a fair view cf the man or of his views of 

life, whereas one must know adequately Plato, his times 
and writings: Savonarola, his times and mission: Caezar 

Borgia, his spirit and purpose, and then must have read 

with masterly care Machiavelli’s “Prince,” ‘“Fioren- 

tine History,” “Discourses on Livy,” and the reasons for 
his having written each, before he can begin to think 
safely about the man or his work. 

Whether Machiavelli is God or, devil to those who 
think they know him depends upon the point of view 
they get of him. Louis Dyer has come as near a mi-- 
tery of Machiavelli as any of the modern scholars, and 
his presentation is an earnest attempt to be fair to th: 
man and his work. The book is made from his three 
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PEN INK DRAWING 


AND 


By GEORGE HARTNELL BARTLETT 
Principal of the Massachusetts Normal Art School. 


Pronounced by the press of the country as the greatest work yet 
poses on this art, for the guidance of those who wish to perfect 
hemselves in line drawing for Illustration. One hundred and twenty- 
eight original drawings with technical descriptive t2xt for self- 
instruction. (No other teacher required.) 
Students’ edi'ion just out. 230 pages, bound in cloth, quarto size, 
price, $5.00. Library edition, large quarto, $7.50 


Every teacher of drawing should possess this book 


H. O. Houghton & Co. The Riverside Press 


Book forwarded on receipt of price, carriage prepaid, 


lectures delivered at the Reyal Institution of London in 
1899. 

The thesis of the whole book is that, in framing h'‘s 
conception of the modern state, Machiavelli was uncon- 
sciously .at the mercy of contemporary events and ex- 
ceptionally susceptible to the inf'nence of living actors in 
the political drama of his day. He thought he was writ- 
ing about the Romans when he was often thinking pri- 
marily of the Swiss, who were his modern Romans, 


THE WHIRLIGIG. A Story for Girls. By Evelyn Ray- 
mond, author of “A Yankee Girl,” etc. Illustrated by 
Ruth Robbins. Philadelphia: Penn Publishing Com- 
pany. Cloth. 12mo0. 351 pp. Price, $1.25. 

A girl cf strong impulses, thoughtless, but frank and 
straightforward, gives the title to this interesting book 
for girls. Her experiences with her elderly relatives, 
and the effect of those experiences on her own life and 
character, hold the attention of the reader to the end. 


Six full-page illustrations add to the beauty and attract- 
ivyeness of the volume. 


JOHNSONS FORMS OF ENGLISH POETRY. By 
charles F. Johnson, L. H. D., professor of English 
‘iterature in Trinity College, Hartford, author of 
“Flements of Literary Criticism,” etc. New York: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 12mc. 368 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This volume contains the essential principles of the 
construction of English verse, and its main divisions 
both by form and by subject matter. The his'orical de- 
velopment of eight of these divisions is sketched and il- 
lustrated by examples. The book is equally suitable for 


young people and for general readers. 


- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘* Educational Music Course. —— New Second Realer.”” By James 
ae and W. W. Gilchrist. Price,35 cents. Foston: Ginn & 


‘0. 

‘*Modern Industrial By C.H. Cochrane. Price, $3.00. 
——“ Historical Tales.” By Charles Morris. Puiladelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott 


ny. 
“ Where the Rhododendrons Grow.” Carrie Shaw Rice. Tacoma, 
Washi m: The Author. By 


“The Tale of Bunny Cotton-Tail.” By Laura Rountree Smith. 
Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

‘“* Wire and Wireless Telegraphy.”” By Edmund B. Moore. Spring- 
field, Vt.: Reporter Publishing Company. 

‘“The Napoleon Myth.”, By Henry Ridgely Evans.—* My Little 
yo Prayer.” By Muriel Strode. Chicago: Open Court Publish- 

mpany. ‘ 
"EA Health Primer.” By W. M. Coleman. Price, 35 cents. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘‘ Simple Rules for Bridge.” “By K. N. Steele. Price, 25 cents.— 
‘*Valera’s El Cantivo De Dona Mencia.” Edited by R. D. Cortina. 
Price, 35 cents. New York: W. R. Jenkins. 

“ The Art ef Right Living.” By Ellen H. Richards. Boston: Whit- 
comb and Barrows. 4 


“A German Drill Book.” F <ingsley Ball. Boston: 
D. CU. Heath & Co. 


Daus’ Tip-Top? 
TU PRuYVE that Dau’ Tip-lop” 
is the best and simplest device fer 
making 100 copies from pen- 
written and 50 copies from ty pe- 

written origivai, we will ship 
dupli. ator, cap size, 
without deposite, on ten (10) 
days’ trial. 
Ce Price $7.50 less trade 

discount of 333¢%, or 

THE FELIX P. H. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City 
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78 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


JTEMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and apes Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. ; 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 28-March 1-2, 19(5: De- 
partment of Superintendence, N. E 
A., Milwaukee. 

July 3-11: National Educational As- 
sociation, Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove, N. J. Secretary, Irwin 
Shepard, Winona, Minn. 

July 10-13: American Institute of 
Instruction, Portland, Me. Secretary, 
W. C. Crawford, Allston, Mass. 

July 11-12-18: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Reading. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


WEST LEBANON. Rockland mili- 
tary academy at West Lebanon, N. H., 
was burned January 16. The academy 
occupied a three-story brick structure, 
only an ell of which was saved. The 

‘loss is estimated at $25,000, with in- 
surance of $10,000. There were 40 
students in the building, but no one 
was injured. The fire originated from 
a defective flue over the furnace and 
made rapid headway. As the academy 
was located at the summit*of a steep 
hill the firemen were unable to do any 
effective work until the flames reached 
the ell, which they succeeded in saving 
from destruction, though it was badly 
damaged. The institution, a private 
school in charge of Principal Elmer E. 
French, was recéntly reopened for the 
winter term. The academy was re- 
moved to West Lebanon from Nyack- 
on-the-Hudson, N. Y., several years 
ago. The building was formerly Til- 
den ‘female academy, having been 
erected by the late William Tilden of 
New York city. As it had occupied 
the hill top for 53 years, it was one of 
the landmarks of the Connecticut river 
valley. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. A comprehensive plan 
for the reorganization of the Boston 
system of school management is to be 
laid before the Legislature. 

The bill, which is to be presented on 
petition of James J. Storrow and 
others, has the approval of Mayor Col- 
lins, and the petition for its acceptance 
has been signed by all of the ex-mayors 
of Boston except the Hon. E. O. Curtis, 
who, however, is said to favor ‘the 
scheme; many members of the school 
board, and representative citizens of 
the city. 

Section 1 of the bill provides for the 
appointment by the mayor next Septem- 
ber of five persons, who shall consti- 
tute the school board and serve without 
pay. The term of one member shall 
expire September 30, 1906, those of 
two a year later, and those of the other 
two on September 30,1908. The full 
term of office after these dates shall be 
three years, and re-appointments, new 
appointments, or appointments to fill 
vacancies for unexpired terms shall be 
made in like manner by the mayor. 

Section 2 provides that the board 
shall have general charge, superintend- 
ence, and management of all public 


schools of the city, and shall make 
such rules and regulations for the 
management thereof as shall seem 
expedient or necessary. 

Section 3 provides that the? mayor 
shall declare forfeited the members ip 
of and shall appoint at once a succes- 
sor to serve the term of any member 
of the board who shall be or become 
interested, directly or indirectly, in 
any contract with or claim against the 
board; and if charges of malfeasance 
in office shall be presented to the 
mayor against any member by one 
hundred citizens of the city, or if 
the mayor himself shall prefer such 
charges, he shall conduct a _ public 
hearing upon them, and if they be sub- 
stantiated the mayor shall depose the 
member and appoint a successor. 

Another section of the measure pro- 
vides that the unexpired term of all 
members of the school committee as 
hitherto established shall terminate im- 
mediately upon the organization of the 
new board. The act takes effect upon 
its passage. 

GREENFIELD. The winter meet- 
ing of the district superintendents of 
Franklin, Hampshire, and Hampden 
counties will occur at Greenfield Sat- 
urday, January 21, at the Devens, 
Dinner will be served at 12.30. Mr. 
Hayward of the Mt. Hermon school 
will address the meeting upon “Agri- 
culture in the Schools.” A. B. 
Webber, committee of arrangements. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PAWTUCKET. Maurice J. O’Brien 
hhas been unanimously re-elected su- 
perintendent of schools at a salary of 
$2,700, this being an increase of $200 
over that cf the previous year. 


: CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 

JEFFERSON CITY. President B. 
F. Allen’s report to the board of re- 
gents of Lincoln Institute shows an 
enrollment last vear of 407 students. 
The summer school had sixty-seven 
teachers in attendance. The enroll- 
ment two years ago was about 235, 
and the faculty numbered thirteen. 
In two vears the enrollment was in- 
ereased 172, and the teaching force 
has eight additional teachers. All of 
this speaks well for the excellent 
management of I.incoln Institute by 
President B. F. Allen. 


MINNESOTA. 

ST. CLOUD. A fire, said to have 
been started by the overturning of an 
aleohol lamp, destreved Lawrence 
Hall, the ladies’ dormitory at the St. 
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Cloud Normal school January 14, 
T.oss, $35,000; insurance, $13,000. 
There are about 150 girl roomers in 
the hall and many narrowly escaped 
injury in the panic. Most of them 
lost their clothing, and suffered from 
the bitter weather. Four girls, who 
were ill in bed, were carried out in 
safety. One fireman was seriously in- 
jured. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO, 

PUEBLO. The plans for’ the 
Pueblo Central high school, which is 
being built this year, the building, 
and equipment will cost $400,000, 


TEMPLE EUROPEAN TOURS 
Bureau of Advice for Teachers 


ADVICE FREE 
Address, with stamp, 


REV. L. D. TEMPLE 
Watertown U, Mass. 


Don’t plan 
SEEING EUROPE.” sour trip 
fore reading this delightfully chatty pocket- 

ide, invaluable to intending tourists. Sent 
Free for stamp, if be made to 
the author, Pror. F. M. TOWNSEND, COLD- 
WATER, MICHIGAN. 


Silicate Veneer Plate 


BLACK 
BOARDS 


BLACK, GREEN and GRAY 
Wood pulp, with four veneers firmly 
united under great pressure. Materials 
and process similar to those employed 
in manufacturing car wheels. The 
largest sale ever made in one order was 
by us for 120,000 square feet. All 
kinds of blackboards on short notice. 
Write for quotations and samples. 


MAPS 


American Edition of W. & A. K. John- 
ston’s Celebrated Maps, known as the 
International Series, thoroughly revised 
to date. Largest and best maps pub- 
lished. Cheaper than any other and 
are vastly superior. 


J. M. OLCOTT 


63 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


Brain Workers 


Use and Commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


For the prevention, as well as the relief, of men- 


tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleepless- 
ness, and all weaknesses resulting from excessive 
brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating. the 
brain and nerves. 


It is not a secret or patent 


medicine: the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 
phiet free. a = 

wee 56 W. 25th St. 
pared 
only NEW YORK 


, If not found at Druggists’, sent by mail, $1.00. 
CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain 


cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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A Word to Teachers in Grades Y.—IX. 


Send for a copy. 


BOSTON 


HOUGHTON, 


‘The child that by the age of fourteen has not read Robinson Crusoe, Hiawatha, Pilgrim’s Progress, The 
Stories of Greek Heroes by Hawthorne, The Lays of Ancient Rome, Paul Revere’s Ride, Gulliver’s Travels, 
The Arabian Nights, Sleepy Hollow, Rip Van Winkle, The Tales of the White Hills, The Courtship of Miles 
Standish, Scott’s Marmion, and Lady of the Lake, The Story of Washington, and Lincoln —the boy or girl who 
has grown up to.the age of fourteen without a chance to read and thoroughly enjoy these books has been robbed 
of a great fundamental right.”—CuAarLEs A. MoOMURRY. 


The Riverside Literature Series contains an edition of each of these master- 
pieces — well printed, well bound, and well edited. 


The Riverside Literature Series contains also nearly 180 other numbers, compris- 
ing 1800 complete «elections from 80 of the world’s greatest writers. 


The catalogue of the Riverside Literature Series has been described as 
‘¢ The best index to good literature ever published for free distribution.” 


MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


There are not six high schoo’s in the 
United States in the class in which 
this will be. It will be much better 
than the cost, even, represenis, as it 
will have every latest appointment, 
which most of the other expensive 
buildings do not have. 

The proportions are heroic. The 
extreme length is 330 feet, and the 
width 142: the height is four stories. 
The central mass will rise 111 feet 
from the ground. Only one public 
building in Colorado, the state capi- 
tol, exceeds it in size. 

There is a large central mass, hav- 
ing at either side two wings. A dome 
similar to that of the Congressional 
library at Washington is the crown. 
The main entrance is through a por- 
tal of six grand pillars, supporting a 
portico two full stories in height. 
The pillared effect is carried out in 
the two wings. 

As the plans stand to-day, they 
show three years of study on the part 
of Superintendent J. F. Keating, who 
visited the best high schoo!s of the 
Tnited States for suggestions. He 
has had countless consultations with 
the architects. Not a detail that gces 
to make up a model high school 
building has escaped his notice, 


LECTURE NOTES. 


The School City 


Wilson L. Gill, of Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia, organizer and promoter 
of the ‘School City,’ was in Boston 
last week, making addresses at the 
Twentieth Century Club, the Massa- 
chusetts Press Association annual 
banquet, the Fathers and Mothers’ 


club, the Cantabrigia and Norumbega 


Clubs. 

He will return for the first two 
weeks of February and will fill en- 
gagements in Eastern New England for 
a merely nominal price. En 
ments may be made through Mrs. Es- 
telle Hatch Merrill, North Cambridge. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The Delineator for February is a 
most attractive number. As a special 


feature, Lionel S. Mapleson gives an 
account of Grand Opzra on its travels, 
a paper that is full of humor as well 
as of genuine interest, and is strik- 
ingly illustrated. The romance of 
Chopin and the beautiful Countess 
Delphine Potocka is charmingly re- 
lated by Gustav Kobbe in the “Com- 
posers Series,’ and in an interesting 
paper Allan Sutherland tells some- 
thing of the origin and romance of 
that matchless hymn of Henry 
Francis Lyte, “Abide with Me.” 
There are also good stories hy Mary 
Stewart Cutting, Anne O'Hagan, and 
Owen Oliver, in addition to the chil- 
dren’s corner, which includes one of 
L. Frank Baum’s “Animai Fairy 
Tales” and a “Son Riley Rabbit” 
story hy Grace MacGowan Cooke. 


Some of the early spring styles are 
shown, and of further interest to 
women is the chapter on “The Mak- 
ing of a Housewife,” containing a 
world of suggestion. "Phe department 
“Good Looks,’ which discusses. the 
forehead, and Mrs. Theodore W. 
Birney’s contribution on “The Mis- 
takes of Mothers” are other items es- 
pecially helpful. 


—The pathos and humor which 
Paul Laurence Dunbar knows well 
how to mingle in his delineations of 
farmer-folk in Ohio are happily bal- 
anced in his tale called “The Way of 
Love,” in Lippincott’s Magazine for 
January. 


BENEFICENT OMISSION. 
“Papa, what is Congress?” 
“Congress, my son, is an institution 


to which we are profoundly grateful 


for what it doesn’t do to us.”—Janu- 
ary Woman’s Home Companion. 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
P in America. It aims to develop in 


the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 


interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 


College of Oratory mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 


THE EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS. 
Superintendent of ‘Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Philosophy of Arithmetic, - - $2.00 


Containing the history of arithmetic derived from the latest discoveries. 
Mental Science and Culture, - = $1.50 
Normal Methods of Teaching, - = $1.50 


Both works presenting the most approved methods of the New Education. 


THE PENN PSL COMPANY 


923 Arch Street, 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent appreciates 
how essential it is in the Schoolroom to enforce strictly 


ECONOMY and CLEANLINESS. 


“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” . 


Protects the Text-Books from 
Repairs Instantly 


Wearing out, Soiling, Handling, Rain or Snow, 


Broken or Weakened bindings—fastens in loose leaves, 


Mends Perfectly 


Torn leaves without destroying legibility of printing, through the 
systematic use of the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS, SELF-BINDERS AND TRANSPAREN{ PAPER 


Sold Direct to the Schools, 


ONE PRICE TO ALL 


A Small School District can obtain these articles at exactly the same Price as. 
Large Cities! Who else treats you this way ? 
Save Money by Making the Books Last 60%, to 100%, Longer 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. C. HULDEN, Sec’y. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Samples, Prices and Order Blanks furnished on request. 


The Week in Review. 


(Continued from page 73.] 


tures actually made. Altogether 
most of the accusations are of a kind 
which seem easily susceptible of ex- 
planation and defense, and if all were 
true they do not constitute offenses of 
such gravity as are commonly in- 
eluded in the impressive phrase, “high 
crimes and misdemeanors.” 

Peace reigns, temporarily at least, 
in Colcrado. The more hot-headed 
Republicans, who wished to use the 
power of the legislature to prevent 
the inauguration of Judge Adams as 
governor, were overruled by the more 
conservative elements; and there was 
afforded accordingiy the agreeable 
spectacie of a Repwblican legislature 
canvassing the returns and seating 
the Democratic governor who, on the 
face of them, had been elecied, and 
of the retiring Republican governor 
and the Democratic governor-elect 
entering arm in arm the hall in 
which the latter was to be inaugur- 
ated. Ex-Governor Peabedy will 
now carry his contest to the courts 
to he settled, as it should be, by a 


We have a complete set of first-class 
map plates covering the World, with 


Separate State Maps 


Replete in every detail and compiled 
with the gréatest care. Size of plates, 
9x12 inches, colored handsomely, and 
wou'd be pleased to quote figures for 
editions of separate maps or entire set. 


State Maps 
County Maps 
Road Maps 


BORMAY & COMPANY 
64 Fulton St., . NEW YORK CITY 
cout lustrators, Engravers, Electrotypers. 


legal sifting of the highly confused 
and conflicting evidence of election 
frauds. If he is eventually soated, it 
will be by due process of law and not 
by any violent or subversive methods. 


* * 


The plan of campaign which Com- 
mander Peary intends to follow in 
the search for the North Pole, upon 
which he will start next July, has 
been outlined by the Peary Arctic 
Club, which is financing the under- 
taking and has already raised $55,000 
toward the cost of a ship and esup- 
Plies. Commander Peary’s plan is 
based upon the Smith Sound or 
“American” route, It contemplates a 
powerful ship which he can force to 
a base within less than 500 miles of 
the Pole, and from that point the use 
of Fskimos and dogs for the con- 
templated “dash” toward the desired 
goal. Starting early next July, Peary 
hopes to winter on the northerly 
coast of Grant Lard. In February, 
he hopes to start north over the ice 
pack with a small pioneer party of 
picked Eskimos, followed by a large 
main party with reserve supplies 
This allows a period of five months 
to explore, and if possible traverse 
the 500 miles between the winter 
quarters and the Pole. It sounds al- 
most as convincing as a railway 
time table, but how many have been 
the disappointments attending plans 
just as confidently formed. 


4- 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether ar‘sing 
from teething or other causes, and is 
for sale by druggists in every part of 
the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty- 
five cents a bottle. 


He—‘Frank isn’t so bad: he’s only 
a man of the world, you know.” 
She—“If that was all I wouldn’t 
mind: but Frank goes further; he 
thinks himself ‘the’ man of the 
world.” 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


offers courses for men and women in Classical 
Archwology, Greek, Latin, English, Voice 
Training, Reading and Speaking, German, 
French, Italian, Spanish. Phonetics, History, 
Psychology, Philosophy, Education, Theory of 
Pure Design, Drawing and Painting, Archi- 
tectural Drawing, Theory of Architectural 
Design, History of European Architecture, 
Mathematics, Surveying, Shopwork, Physics 
Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Geography, and 
in Physical Education. These courses are de- 
signed primarily for teachers, but are open 
without entrance examination to all qualine d 
yersons. The University Libraries, Museums, 
Laboratories, etc., will be at the service of 
members of the Summer School. The School 
opens Wednesday, July 5th, and closes Tues- 
day, August 15th, 1905. For full Announce- 
ment, address J. L. Love, 16 University Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8S. SHALER, Chairman. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 12 
Instruction will be given in Architecture, 
Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, English and 
American Literature, French, German, Greek, 
American and European History, Latin, Math- 
ematics, Music, Physics, and Psychology. 
For information, address PROF. ARTHUR 
H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


[)!PLOMAS 


(ONE OR A THOUSAND) 


carried in stock or lithographed 
to order. 


SAMPLES SENT. 
AMES AND ROLLINSON 
COMPANY 
203 Broadway, New York 


JUST PUBLISHED 
Pitman’s Commercial Speller 
The Journal ef Education savs: ‘The first 
pocket speller that is really worth while.” 
176 pages. Cloth, Price, 35 cents. 
PRACTICAL COURSE IN TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
Adopte ‘ by New York Board of Eduvation. 
Published for both Single end Double Keyboard. — 
Price. 50 cents; Cloth, 75 cents. 
Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL, 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
31 Union Square, (West), New York. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


YP order to make this section of the JouRNAL 

oF EDUCATION as complete as possible as 

sible, the editor asks for the co-operation 

of college authorities. Properly authenticated 

news will be printed each week of changes in 

college faculties, changes in instructorships, 
and important college news. 


A novel apparatus has recenily 
been presented to the department of 
comparative anatomy of Brown Uni- 
versity, by the medical friends of the 
department in Providence and other 
tities. It is a projection lantern, 
known as the Epidiascope, made by 
Carl Zeiss of Jena. 

The peculiarity of this apparatus is 
that it is capable cf projecting opaque 
objects upon the screen directly. Ili 
an open watch, for example, is placed 
upon the carrier of the machine, the 
whole audience may “see the wheels 
go round.” The natural colors and 
the texture of the objects are repro- 
duced exactly. Brightly colored 
beetles and butterflies appear upon 
the screen with no diminution of their 
brilliant hues, metallic lustre, or soft 
bloom. Colored drawings, printed 
pages of books, small pictures, even 
live animals or fishes in a dish of 
water are readily projected. 

Transparent obiects, like lantern 
slides, may also be thrown upon the 
sereen satisfactorily, as in the case 
of the common form of lantern, for 
by simply moving a lever the operator 


ean direct the light through the ob- 


ject instead of upon it. 

A microscope attachment furnishes 
another feature of the apparatus, an 
microscopic slides can be projected 
with varying magnifications. depend- 
ing upon the combination of lenses. 

The advantages of showing to a 
whole class at one time iuatural ob- 
jects with their characteristic color. 
texture, motion, and solidity are ob- 
vious to any one, and the large range 
of. capabilities greatly adds to the 
usefulness of the machine. 

The apparatus is the first of its 
kind, excepting that exhibited in St. 
Louis, to be installed.in America. 


The centennial celebration of Scuth 
Carolina College tock place at Colum- 
bia on January 8, 9, and 10. Sermons 
Were delivered on Sunday by the 
chaplain, Rev. J. William Flinn, D. 
D., and the Rev. John A. Rice, ID. D. 
of Alabama. On Monday addresses 
were given by the president of the 
college, the governor of the state, the 
state superintendent of educaticn, 
and the mayor of Columbia, The 
Hon. William A. Barber of New York 
and Judge J. H. Hudson of South 
Carolina addressed the Literary So- 
ciety in the afternoon. On Tuesday 
the chief address of the day was 
given by General L. F. Youmans of 
Columbia, and in the evening the 
Hon. J. A. McCullough of Greenville 
delivered an oration on “The South 
Carolina College and the State,” 
at the close of which the cen- 
tennial banquet was held, in Craven 
hall. 


The sixth annual conference of the 
Association of American Universities 
began a three-days’ session in Johns 
Hopkins University January 12. The 
delegates were welcomed by Presi- 
dent Tra Remsen of Johns Hopkins 
University, who presided. A number 
of distinguished educators were pres- 
ent, among them Presidents Arthur T. 
Hadley of Yale, Harper of Chicago 


University, Wheeler of the University 
of California, Van Hise of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark University. Fifteen 
universities were represented. 

The conference was not held in 
public for the stated reason that the 
nature of the educational problems 
discussed rendered it necessary that 
they should be considered behind 
closed doors. 


On Thursday the delegates were en-- 


tertained at a luncheon in Assembly 
hall by the professors of Johns Hcp- 
kins, and in the evening a reception 


in their honor was tendered to thom 
by Thecdore Harburg of Baltimore. 


Niagara Falls 
ean be seen without extra charge if 
tickets read via Michigan Central 
railroad, as stop-over of ten days is 
allowed, or a most comprehensive 
and satisfactory view of the Great 
Cataract can be had from the car 
window, while en route, if time is 
limited. For illustrated folder write 
to W. H. Underwood, G. HE. P. agent, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


DIVIDENDS 


AN INCOME FOR LIF is what the investing public is after 

and this is what we have to offer in the 
Treasury Stock (full paid and non-assessable, par value $1) of the Illinois- 
Colorado Oil, Gas & Coal Company, at 174c per share. Adjacent to one of our 
properties near Muncie, Indiana, the Daniel Boone Stock is selling at $10 per 
share, and only a year ago this same stock was selling at 50c per share. e 
Daniel Boone Company has fifteen wells; The Illinois-Colorado Oil, Gas & 
Coal Company has fifteen wells onits various properties—eight of them in the 
same sands as the Daniel Boone wells. Yet we are offering you an opportunity 


to make an investment in this field at 174%c per share. Why? Because we 
have, all told, 


TWO THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


AGRES enough oil land fur hundreds of wells, and we are going to drill 
these wells as fast as men and money can do the work. It takes 
money to drill these wells, and in order to raise it quickly we are offering 
100,000 shares only at a special price of 17%c per share. We intend to drill 100 
wells, if possible, during 1905. No one man has capital enough to develop a vast 
process like ours, and this is why we are inviting the assistance of the invest- 
ng publicand permitting them to share in the profits of this great undertaking. 


THE ILLINOIS-COLORADO OIL, GAS & COAL CO. 


has 1,020 acres in Mercer County, Ohio; 1,040 acres in Park County, Colorado 
and 247 acres in the “deep sands” of Delaware and Randolph Counties, 
Indiana. Each and every one of these properties is equipped with ali modern 
improvements, such as two complete pumping stations, twelve tanks, latest 
drilling machinery, buildings, pipe lines, derricks, boarding houses, etc., in 
fact, everything of value ever placed on any oi] property in the United States. 
These surface improvements alone are worth thousands of dollars. We 
have six oil wells on the Ohio property, eight wells ! =e ry oil on the 
Indiana property, and one well on the Colorado property. We are pumping 
and making heavy shipments of oil right along. 
OUR * AN AGEMEN is exceptionally strong and will stand the 

most searching investigation. Our Secre- 
tary, Dr. H. P. Nelson, is President of one of the most prominent medical 
colleges in Chicago. Our President and Treasurer, Mr. W. P. Garrison, is 
well-known to the investing public, and is a practical oil and business man— 
@& man who has made a success of everything with which he has been 


associated. The Company is incorporated under the laws of South Dakota. In 
December, 1904, we notified all stockholders of record during that month that 


A DIVIDEND FOR JANUARY cent per 


month on 40c shares. This means over 2 per cent on the investment for 
January on shares purchased at the present rate of 17%c per share. We intend 
to make this at least 5 per cent on the investmentduring the next few months. 
Why not? We have the oil lands in abundance, we are operating on proven 
oil ground, and all we need is to drill wells to get results. No speculation 
about this. A Company operating on ground adjacent to one of our properties 
has paid 320 per cent on its entire capitalization during the pastyear. Don't 
you think we can do even better with the vast amount of land we own? Don’t 
you want to be a stockholder in our Company? If so, let us hear from you. 


EVERYTHING OPEN AND ABOVE BOARD on 


to have the investing public investigate our holdings, and right here we 
want to say, in plain and unmistakable language, that if you send us anorder 
for a block of shares we will give you thirty days to be satisfied with your 
investment. During that time we shall be pleased to have our various field 
Managers show you our properties, our pipe line receipts, etc. Ifnot satisfied 
at the end of thirty days we will refund your money. All you have to dois 
to say, ‘“Not satisfied,’’ and you will get a check for the full amount of your 
investment. Isn’t that fair — We mean just what we say. This ought 
to appeal not only to the small investor, but to the banker or any business 
or professional man. 


REMEMBER! A DIVIDEND STOCK! AN INCOME 


STOCK ! from the day you send us your order is what we are 

offering you. Only 100,000 shares are being offered at 17%c 
per share. Then the price goes to 20c, with a further advance to 25c a few 
days later. By the end of February we don’t expect to offer any stock at less 
than 40c per share. This is your great opportunity for a splendid income 
for life—your chance for handsome dividends in a safe proposition. 


OUR LIBERAL TERM Five per cent discount for cash in full, 
or installment payments of 25 per cent 
cash, 25 per cent thirty days, 25 per cent sixty days, and 25 per cent in ninety 
days. Don'tdelay! Send for our pros us, also six views of the oil fields— 
absolutely free for the asking. Any desired information will be cheerfully 
ven. The quicker you invest the more shares your money will buy. The 
sooner you buy the more you will profit by the advance in price of shares. 
Address all communications and make all checks payable to 


W. P. GARRISON - CHICAGO. 
1461—79 DEARBORN ST. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, “cricaco” 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NO WwW is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. Member- 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


THE EDUCATOR’S EXCHANGE ccommendations count. 
mention “the “agency.” “it DO@S Not ask candidates to gamble against odds. 
101 Tremont Street, ait Mass. (Write us.) ¥, M,C. A. Building, Portland, Me. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eoyiston 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


EASTERN Teachers! 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 


—_— 1890 Miss E. F, FOSTER, Mgr. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Drs Morngss, Iowa. 


MANHATTAN 


Some New Bovoks 


A German Drill Book, .... ......sceeeeeesceees Ball D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. s— 
Modern Industrial Progress.. . --- Cochrane J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 3.00 
Historical Morris “ 
The Campaign with Story bad 
The Tragedies of Seneca. Harrie (Tr.] Oxford Press, N 2.00 
Early History of Smith 4.75 
Educational Music Course — Second Reader 
McLaughlin & Gilchrist Ginn & Co., Boston 35 
The Philip opine Islands, 1493-1898... ... lair & Robertson Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland. — 
The Napoleon Myth. Evans Open Court Pub. Co., Chicago. —— 
The Monroe Doctrine.. Edgington Little, Brown & Co., 3.00 
Historical Mysteries............sscccecccccccces Lang Longm: ans, Green & Co.,N.Y¥. 2.50 
Trials and Triumphs Osborn A. C. McC lurg & Co., Citicago. — 
The Governance of England Low . P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 
The Wisdom of Robert Louis Stevenson ...... — So ott-Thaw C ompany, . 1.2 
Mr. Waddy’s Return.. Winthrop Henry Holt & Co. 150 
The Art of Right Liv ing.. Richards Whitcomb & Barrows, Boston. — 
Simple Rules for Bridge ...... .......---+..s00s Steele W.R. Jenkins, N. Y. 5 
Valera’s El Cantivo De Dona Mencia.........:. Cortina [Ed.}] ‘ ” + 35 
The Tuscan and Venetian Artists..... .... ..-. Rea Dutton, N. Y. 1.50 
The Tale of Bunny Cotton-Tail... ............ Smith A. Flan “y Co., C ae. oo 
Wire and Wireless Telegraphy................. Moore Reporter Pub. Co., Spring eld, Vt. -—— 


UNIVERSICY Write for Catalogues, 
+ Price-List, 
27-29 West 23d St. 


PUBLISHING?“ Information, | 
New York. | 
| 


Educational Institutions 


COLLEGES 


OSTON UNIVERSITY Seven Colleges and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the 
Registrar. 


COMPANY @; 
viston St., Room 411, | MASS,STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Estab. 


N. E. Dept. 120 Boylston St., Room all, lished for the advancement of art educa- 
SS BOSTON, MASS tion, and training of teachers in all branches 
-~ of industrial drawi ing. For circular and fur- 


ther particulars Bere at the school, Newbury, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. | corner of somes treet, Boston. 
For women only. ’Especial attention is G.H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
called to the new course of Householc rts. TATE 
> NORMAL SCHOOL, FITcHBURG, MAss. 


JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 
T MAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, | SALEM, } . 
both sexes. For ay TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 
address the Principal, A.G.BoyDEN, A the Principal, W. P. BECKWITH. 


Iowa Association. 


The great storm hit Nes Moines ag 
hard as any city in the country prob- 
ably, and it was at the wrong time 
for the numerical success of the State 
Association. It was the Golden Jubi- 
lee, the fiftieth anniversary of the as- 
sociation, and Dr. Henry Sabin pre- 
sided. The absent veteians were 
numerous, as they are not cf the class 
to plow through snow-drifts, but the 
jubilee was highly enjoyable for 
those who could be there. Dr. L. D. 
Yarvey of Menomonie, Wis., was 
snowed in on the way and barely 
reached the city for the final sessions. 
The governor was, fortunately, avail- 
able. and gave a vigorous evening 
lecture in place of the one that Dr. 
Harvey was to have given. As often 
happens, those in attendance had an 
exceptionally pleasant meeting. 

Governor Cummings asse ted that 
the material upon which the Iowa 
teachers work is not only the best in 
the United States. but the best in the 
wcerld. He was heroic in the follow- 
ing utterance: — 

“The success of a government that 
ig carried on by the great mass of its 
people depends almost wholly upon 
the knowledge of the people of the 
working of that government,” he 
said. ‘“‘Most of this knowledge must 
necessarily come from instruction in 
the public schools. Now, when you 
econs'der what a small proportion of 
our boys and girls ever succeed in 
getting through the graded sch o's, 
and how much smaller a percentaze 
finish the high school, and the almost 
infinitesimal number that ever enter 
the higher institutions of learning, 
the colleges and the universities, you 
may well wonder where the knowl- 
edge of government of the great 
masses of the people is acquired. 

“There is a certain class of men 
who are trying to reap great personal 
gains from the ignorance of the mass 
of those who enjoy the franchise, a 
class of men who have no interest in 
government teyond their own selfish 
interest. As long as the voter is un- 
able to learn the workings of the 
government under which he lives, 
these people can continue their evil 
influence upon government. 

“T am not one who would advocate 
any new department for the expendi- 
ture of nublic funds or the increase 
of the hurden of taxation, but the 
time will come when this government, 
to protect itself against the grafter, 
will be obliged to establish schools 
where those who cannot otherwise 
secure higher education may secure 
a knowledge of government and of 
law that will make the evil-doer 
powerless in assailing the founda- 
tions cf government, and will make 
of the class that is now uneduca‘ed a 
useful and powerful citizenship.” 

The weather reduced the enroll- 
ment about forty per cent. 

The storm also necessitated the 
abandonment of the intended meet- 
ing place for the opening evening, 
and the hotel corridor was used, and 
was ample. Outsiders came pot. 


+ 
> 


Special Low Rates to St. Louis and 
Return via the Nickel Plate Road. 


Permitting stop-off at Chicago 
without additional cost. For full 
particulars, see local agents, or write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South 
building, Boston, Mass. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


Mr. James K. Hackett, who comes with his 
company to the Tremont Theatre, Boston, 
next Monday, will present upon that occasion 
a new romantic drama in four acts by Mrs. C. 
A. Doremus and Leonidas Westervelt, en- 
titled ‘*‘The Fortunes of the King.” Mr. 
Hackett will, in this play, be seen as Charles 
Stuart, who afterward became Charles II. of 


ea, a character in which the actor’s 
well-known qualities and abilities will be 
doubtless revealed té the best advantage. 


The action of the play takes place in the year 
1651, shortly after the battle of Worcester, 
when Charles met and became enamoured of 
the charming Jane Lane. There are, naturally, 
many stirring incidents in the play, and 
withal a deal of exquisite and most tender 
sentiment. In essaying the role of Charles 
Stuart, Mr. Hackett is following his custom 
of recent years in adhering to strictly roman- 
tic characters. He has found through expe- 
rience that the theatre-going public best ap- 
preciates him in this line of work, and more- 
over, the romantic actors now in the field are 
becoming less and less in number. For the 
production of ‘*The Fortunes of the King,” 
the star has surrounded himself with an ex- 


ceedingly competent company, of which Miss 
Charlotte Walker is the leading lady. She 
has occupied this position with Mr. Hackett 
for several seasons past, and has won great! 
popularity in all parts of the country. The; 
play is mounted in a very elaborate fashion, 
which is appropriate because of the pictur- 
esque time and locality in which the action 
takes place. 
MAJESTIC. 

Second week of ‘The Shepherd King.” 
Mr. Wright Lorimer and the 187 members of 
his company in his stupendous romantic 
drama, The Shepherd King,’ have made 
their triumphant re-entry in the city of Bos- 
ton and opened the first week of their return 
engagement at the Majestic Theatre with 
some of the grandest demonstrations of en- 
thusiasm, from an audience that crowded 
every portion of that handsome playhouse, 
ever witnessed in a Boston playhouse. The 
second week begins next Monday evening, 
January 23,and theatregoers living at a dis- 


“ 


tance from Boston will find it advisable and 
convenient to make their reservations of 
seats by mail. The same company of fa- 


vorites will be seen in the cast of this mag- 
nificent spectacle, including Mr. Lorimer, Mr. 
Mackay, Mr. Kent, Miss Buckley, and Miss 
Reed. As immediate and emphatic as was 
Mr. Lorimer’s success and the success of the 
in Boston last October and Novem- 
ver this return engagement is even more so. 
In the beauty of its scenery and the splendor of 
its mounting * The Shepherd King” shares 
with ** Ben Hur” the distinction of being the 
finest stage production this country has ever 
seen. The Oriental costumes and Oriental in- 
teriors are magnificent. Few of those who 
saw *“* The Shepherd King” during its first 
peepee in Boston can forget the beauti- 
ul scenes and artistic effects of each setting. 
KEITH'S. 

Among the entertainers scheduled for 
Keith’s the week of January 23 are Mary Nor- 
man, the noted impersonator of representa- 
tive female types of the various American 
cities; George Evans, blackface humorist and 
vocalist, well-known as the author of ** Good 
Old Summer Time’; the casting Dunbars, 
noted aerial acrobats; R. J. Jose, popular 
ballad singer: Martini and Max Millian, bur- 


lesque magicians and wonder workers; the 
Mitchells, a trio of lively ‘real coon” 
dancers and singers, and Searl and Vilet 


Allen, in their attractive specialty, ‘* The Sign 
Painter.” Papinta, the great ‘ myriad 
dancer,” will be held over for another six days, 
which will positively be her last appearances 
in New England. 


The Attractive Route South 

Is via the Southern Railway, which 
traverses the scenic and industrial sec- 
tion of the southern = states. The 
Southern’s Palm Limited — New York 
to St. Augustine, Aiken, and Augusta — 
and the Washington & Southwestern 
Limited — New York to New Orleans 
and principal cities of the south, are 
composed exclusively of Pullman’s 
latest and most luxurious cars afford- 
ing every comfort the traveling public 


demands. Five other fast trains to the 
south via this popular route. The 
Southern Railway operates — its own| 


dining cars on all through trains, serv- 
ing superior meals en route. For 
schedules, reservations, and descrip- 
tive matter apply to George C, Daniels, 
N. E. P. A., 228 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
for nothing is the craving of many people, and continual temptations are 


SOMETHIN being held out to them. Just now a good many teachers’ agencies are being 

started, and the managers, having no candidates to offer, have to resort to all sorts of induce- 

ments to get them. Commonest of all is free registration. ‘‘ Don’t pay two dollars for regis- 

tration,’ they urge; ‘‘ we will register you for nothing.’”” Many teachers who recognize the 

worthlessness of the offer yet accept it because it costs nothing, they think. They are likely to 

find that it costs a — deal. Last season thirteen of our candidates who obtained their places 
n 


through us and or FOR 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER 


Vacancies are already coming in for the term Sogioning: September, 1905. School superintend- 
ents, principals and assistants are invited to send to us at once for circulars. Address 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 
\UDITORIUM BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 
‘POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 
introduces to 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGEN CY Schools, and Families 


and GN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses, for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Cal] on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


The P tt h ’ A 70 Fifth Avenue 
ratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Ww. 0. PRarrT, Manager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Asscciation 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Year THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 


Year Book containing valuable information free. 

HE BEST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School va- 
cancies, and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Penn- 
sylvania, were filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacan- 

cies in Pennsylvania and other States. For further information, call to see, or address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 
offer be'ter opportu- 
nities for aspiring 


"THE SOUTH AND WEST 


other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For fullieformation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 

Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, Cal.,518 Parrot Bldg. 

Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 Rookery bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 525 Stimson Bk. 
Established 1855. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of All Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We invite wide-awake and progressive te achers for all departments of school work, whether 
experienced or not, to register with us, and pledge our best efforts to advance their interests. 
We are filling positions for such teachers at all seasons of the year, and can certainly be of 
service to those who are seeking positions of promotions. Now is the time to register: Send 
stamp for circulars. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. : 
4 Ashburton 


Oldest and best-known in U. 8S. 


Assists 


j j | We have unequaled facilities for placing teach 
Winship | a placing teachers in 
| 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ | 29-A Beacon St. 
Agency | WM. F. JARVIS 


| ALVIN F. PEASE. 


. 


Boston, Mass. 


: 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
é 
got them enrolled and had notified them of 
the vacancies while negotiations were going on unbeknown to them. For instance in May, 7 ve 
1904, Sup’t Gorton of Yonkers came to our office to meet a dozen grade teachers whom we had ieee 
recommended. Incidentally he said, ‘* We may need a man for biology in the high school. mae 
Recommend a man and I will look him up, but don’t say anything to him.’”’ We recommended ; so ook 
W. L. Estabrook of Kingston. In August he was asked to come to Yonkers and was appointed, ee 
but did not know till long after that he got his place through us. Had he registered in a new mx 
agency because it didn’t cost anything, and had it notified him of the place, it N TH = 
would have cost him £00. 
} 
ig 
| 
j 
= 
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A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A Supplementary Reader for School and Home! 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


OR 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


A New Edition, judiciously illustrated, and paragraphically cover - 
ing the space between Hero’s Eolipile, 130 years B.C and the most 
Palatial Train drawn by the Latest Twentie th Century Engine, is now 
offered to the Public. 


Cloth bound, by mail, 75e. Paper cover, 30c. Address the | 


Author, Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 


WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


“It is certainly an interesting and useful book.’’— PRESIDENT 
E.Lior, HARVARD. 


‘ Lsympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten- 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.””-— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. Or VA. 


**T have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS. 


**[T hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
great , importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza- 
tion.”’— U.S. Com. EpuCATION, HARRIS. 


**T only wish it were read by millions. It would correct many 
yopular mistakes and dissipate many popular errors.”’— ARCHBISHOP 
RELAND, ST. PAUL. 


‘*It is chock full of information from title to finis.’-— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT GREENWOOD. 


“T wish it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl in 
California.”— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. 


* There is more boiled down information in it on certain lines, and 
on unusual lines, than in any book I know.’’— PRINCIPAL BRAGDON, 
LASELL SEMINARY. 


“The book is evidently one of unusual interest.’’— CHANCELOR 
FuLtTon, U. or Miss. 

** You have opened up a new field in education.”’— STATE SUPERIN- 
TENDENT CARRINGTON, Mo. 


‘* Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 
times; they instinctively like anything that moves.’’— SUPERINTEN- 
DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 


‘I most warmly congratulate y you in your success in getting us up 
pe. a treasure of a book. The style is admirable, and lends a charm 
to the valuable facts presented.’’— SUPERINTENDENT J. FAIRBANKS, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo. 


** You have opened a new line in educational work; a work worthy 
a place wherever history, geogr: iphy and political economy are 
taught.”’-— Ciry SUPERINTENDENT Cook, HOT SPRINGS. 


“It is an honest and forcible attempt to present the benefits the 


The Louisiana Purchase 


AS IT WAS— AS IT IS 


BY 


A. E, WINSHIP ano R. W. WALLACE 


A brief, accurate account of the Purchase. Gives 


_anexcellent insight into the international relations 


railroads have conferred upon society and the nation.”’— PopUuLAR | 


SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


“It is of far reaching teachings and should be read in all our 


schools.’’— CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, DALLAS. 


‘ The Railroad in Education’ should be in the hands of every rail- | 


road man and every educator in Texas.”— TEXAS SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


‘ The author tells us that ‘ schools have flourished and spread their 
saiinatan in the direct ratio of the number of miles of railroad ina 
state.’ JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, BosTon, 


‘**The main purpose of the book is to trace the evolution of the 
railroad, and to exhibit its educational and civ ilizing force as a type 
of national progress and commercial enterprise.”"— THe TECHNICAL 
WORLD, CHICAGO. 

‘*The book is a mine of valuable information.’’-— TRANSPORT, 
LONDON. 

‘“The work is well calculated to produce good results.”"-— RAILWAY 
WORLD, PHILA. 


‘*It is a book that every one interested in the subject should read.”’ | 


— THE Four-TRACK NEWS. 
** Your, book will prove to be most use ful all over the world where- 


ever our “Common Language is known.’’— Jno. W. WippoWwsoN, Lon- 
DON AND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY. 


| 


of the period, also the opinions of national ieaders 


who were for and against the acquisition of 


territory. 

A chapter devoted to each of the States and 
Territories included in the Purchase, witha bright, 
breezy description of each as it appears to-day. 

Illustrated with portraits of Jefferson, Madison, 
Napoleon, and others who were prominent in the 


great event, and with scenes peculiar to the Missis- 
sippi region. 


CLOTH ... 60CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS 


Practical Grammar 

Mechanics’ Arithmetic 

Easy Problems for Young Thinkers 
Catch Questions in Arithmetic 

100 Lessons in Composition 

Common Sense Exercises in Geography 


Paper, 25 cents each; or 5 copies for $1.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE WINSHIP TEACHERS AGENCY, 


WILLIAM F. JARVIS. 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


The Oldest Teachers’ Agency in New England. 


Send for Manual and Blanks. We have during this season of the year many calls for Teachers of all grades. 
If you desire to change, write us for particulars. 


OUR PATRONS HAVE CONFIDENCE IN US. 


THE WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Boston: 29-A Beacon street. 
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